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Preface 



THERE is no field of literature which can 
supply more genuine thrills, adventures, 
and romance than that received from the 
missionaries stationed in the many different coun- 
tries of the world. The adventures of mere 
travellers pale into insignificance beside the ordi- 
nary experiences of many missionaries. The oft- 
repeated lament of many religious leaders is that 
the wealth of mission literature is not in a form 
to appeal to the young people of the church. In 
an endeavour to meet this need, the present work 
was undertaken. 

A word of appreciation should be given to my 
husband, Theodore R. Westervelt, and to Robert 
C. McQuilkin of Philadelphia, for their valuable 
help in preparing the manuscript. 

J. H. W. 
Topeka, Kansas. 
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WORTHINGTON GOES TO OXFORD 

THE Worthington house stood back from 
the road, almost hidden by handsome 
trees which here and there beautified the 
spacious lawn. The semicircular driveway was 
the only approach to the house; when it was 
reached the long, low veranda gave hospitable 
welcome. The house was more than a century old. 
It was made of gray stone for the most part, but 
a modem wing had been added, which, however, 
in no way detracted from the quaintness of the 
old homestead. It was not far from the city of 
Pittsburgh,— one of those places that had passed 
from father to son, through several generations, 
undisturbed by tiie rush and roar of the busy city 
close at hand. 

Some of the acres surrounding the house were 
still wooded, and supplied the fuel for the big old- 
fashioned fireplace in the library, which had been 
built when the older part of the house had been 
erected in 1770. 

Little of life or stir could be seen about the place, 
for Chakners, the only son, had spent most of the 

7 
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last eight years away from home, either attending 
Raritan Preparatory School and College, or away 
on some holiday trip with classmates. Mr. Worth- 
ington was an oil-magnate and much of his time, 
too, was spent away from home, as he was an im- 
usual business man and had amassed an immense 
fortune for the mere pleasure of achieving. Set 
him down in any environment, and he would 
achieve success of some sort in a worthy manner. 
His son's seemingly happy-go-lucky, care- free life, 
as evidenced by his dislike for details or, in fact, 
an3^ing that had to do with his father's business, 
distressed the old man. But always the gentle, 
frail mother, the only other member of the home, 
assured him that when " Chammie " finished 
school he would settle down. 

Chalmers had his father's passion for achiev- 
ing, but it was in his own line. He was a good 
student and much interested in research work, but 
knew his father would never agree to his indulg- 
ing in further study along this line. Indeed the 
last time that he had seen his father there had be;en 
rather heated words between them on the subject, 
and his father had told him that when he finished 
Raritan, that was to be the limit of his education; 
he would have to come home and put his shoulder 
to business, or he need not expect another cent 
from him. 

But Chalmers was not to be ruled in that way, 
jand had told his father that he wouldn't ask for 
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another cent, and also that he expected to con- 
tinue his studies. When he returned to Raritan 
he entered into the State's contest for the Rhodes 
scholarship which, if he won it, would entitle him 
to four years' study at Oxford University, with 
his expenses all met and the privilege of travel at- 
tached to it. Of course this would be very meager 
allowance compared with that he had been accus- 
tomed to, but he meant to have it. And he got it, 
much to the amusement of his classmates, who 
wondered what he would do with the scholarship 
now that it was won. 

He surprised them by announcing his intention 
of using the scholarship, and much to his father's 
disappointment and his mother's grief, he made 
his preparations to go to England the summer 
after he graduated from Raritan. 

So, as our story opens, Chalmers was coming 
home for a short visit before setting sail for his 
work across the seas. He was tall, slender, and 
had deep blue eyes which grew almost black when 
he was swayed by strong purpose or emotion. 
He had a wonderfully winsome smile, and when 
he chose to use his attractive personal gifts he 
readily made friends, and having once made 
them, held them. His light brown hair was 
slightly curly, but he kept it trimmed short, be- 
cause he thought that curls were effeminate. He 
had just passed his twenty- fourth birthday. 

His frail, little mother was all excitement and 
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had busied herself all morning, in and out oT 
Chalmers' room, to see that all was in readiness 
for her son. The father was home that day, and 
was unusually glum, for he felt keenly the separa- 
tion which was soon to come. Chalmers came 
with his gay, happy smile, and not a word of dis- 
approval was allowed to mar his visit of a few 
short days. He forced himself to be more talk- 
ative than was his wont in his home, and he 
waited upon his mother until she told him that if 
he did not stop she would become so used to his 
help as to be unable to spare him. He was unusu- 
ally thoughtful of Mr. Worthington also, but the 
father could not conquer a feeling of resentment 
at his son's taking things into his own hands as 
he had done; so he missed the feeling of good 
comradeship that had heretofore existed between 
tiiem. 

At last the day of departure came, the last trunk 
had been packed, the steamer rug and pillows (the 
special gift and choice of his mother) had been put 
in their case, and ever3rthing was in readiness. 
Mr. Worthington was keenly anxious for his wife, 
as he feared the strain of parting would be too 
much for her, but no onlooker could have detected 
in her any sign of grief. Clad in a charming semi- 
negligee she looked younger to Chalmers' eyes 
than she had ever appeared to him before. She 
bade her son " Godspeed," and with a fond kiss 
and radiant, smiling face she waved him from the 
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old home. His father went with him to New 
York and saw him off on the steamer. Phil Pres- 
ton, his chum at preparatory school and college, 
was going over for a few months to get 
"Worthy" settled, as he proudly said. What 
Chalmers* thoughts were as he left his home were 
hard to guess, as right from childhood, he had 
shielded his mother from any manifestation of his 
feelings, if they were aught but the happiest. He 
felt sorry to leave his mother and the old home; 
but the attitude of the father made him feel as if 
he were much misunderstood, and he was rather 
glad to be free from it all in a short time. 

After the ship had steamed from sight Mr. 
Wortfiington took the next train for home, and 
found upon his arrival that his wife had been 
quite ill. She had made no complaint, the nurse 
said, but after her son had gone she had stated 
tibat she was tired and would go to bed and rest. 
She was still too tired at the end of two weeks to 
be up and around, but when Chalmers' letters, filled 
with all sorts of descriptions and bits of fun, began 
to come across, she seemed slowly to regain her 
former strength. 

Chalmers and Phil Preston spent several weeks 
visiting the historical places of England and Scot- 
land, before the time came for the former to settle 
down to his studies. The young men much en- 
joyed this time together, for they had always been 
congenial friends and companions. But at last 
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the time came for PhU to return home, as he had 
plamied to enter his father's law office in New 
York. 

The friends agreed to write in alternate 
months, as neither of them wished to burden him- 
self with writing oftener, for with them as with 
most men and boys the writing of letters was a 
burdensome task. 

When Phil returned he took a trip down to see 
Chalmers' mother and left her feeling quite happy 
over her absent son. She had been able to get 
from Preston a fairly minute description of her 
son's rooms and surroundings and other details 
dear to the hearts of mothers. 

The next summer Chalmers Worthington spent 
on the Continent, not so much in famous cities as 
in little out-of-the-way places in Holland, Switzer- 
land and other countries. He had the knack of be- 
ing agreeable to people and in a surprisingly short 
time had been able to imderstand enough of their 
languages to get from them some quaint folk-lore. 
He dearly loved to study people and as far as he 
could to get back to beginnings in their national 
life. Always he had some bit of interesting detail 
for his letters to his mother that kept her informed 
of his whereabouts and what he was doing. She 
often felt she was selfish to keep his letters to her- 
self, they were so well worth reading, and yet they 
were hers and she kept them in a treasured mahog- 
any writing case that had been her motfaer'a 
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Often, too, Chalmers sent her some bit of fine 
workmanship, lace, embroidery, ivory, silver, or a 
clever toy which had seemed to him to be typical 
of the people among whom he had found it 

Mr. Worthington rarely wrote to his son. He 
merely shared the mother's letters and felt that his 
son had nothing in common with himself, and 
brooded over the fact in silence. 

The second year was almost ended, and Chal- 
mers had half promised to return for the summer 
for a short stay at home, while the father was hop- 
ing that possibly there might be a change in Chal- 
mers' attitude toward business, when a letter from 
the boy changed everything. He wrote to say that 
he had been given his big chance to go on with the 
work he loved, and to travel as well, and as he 
had had to decide at once he would be on his way 
to Africa when his letter reached home. 

Not a word of murmur passed the mother's 
lips, but "hope deferred maketh the heart sick," 
and she seemed to grow frailer than ever. Africa 
seemed so far away and there were fevers and 
sickness and shipwreck and dangers too numerous 
to mention, to threaten her boy's welfare, and she 
felt she would never see him again. 

Mr. Worthington set his lips firmer and said 
no word whatever about the undertaking, so that 
the mother never knew what his real feelings were. 



II 

OFF TO AFRICA 

PHIL PRESTON had done well in his fa- 
ther's law office, and was to be admitted as 
a full-fledged partner. In honour of the 
event he was given a banquet at his club and a 
number of old Raritan classmates were there. 
During the course of events some one asked how 
" Worthy " was, and where he was. Phil pulled a 
letter from his pocket that had come to him that 
morning, and read the following extract from it 
for the "boys": 

"Well, old chap, great news! Somebody or 
other got on to my craze for Anthropology and 
so the Royal Society of Anthropology and Ethnol- 
ogy offered me a good salary and all expenses if I 
would go either to South America or to Africa 
and study these subjects, making all data and in- 
vestigations available for the Society's records. 
Too great a chance to miss, so I accepted on the 
spot, and am off to Africa in just three days. Oh ! 
Boy ! don't you envy me ? " 

" And why should * Worthy * choose Africa ? " 
asked Joe Miller, one of the men present. 

14 
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" Search me," said Phil. 

Just then a flash of memory brought to Phil's 
tnind an incident that had occurred in " Prep " 
and he said excitedly, " I have it You fellows 
remember * Old Bobs,' don't you ? " 

" ' Old Bobs ' ? " repeated Joe MiUer. " I can't 
say that I do." 

"I remember 'Old Bobs,'" remarked Jack 
Lowry, " but what has he to do with * Worthy ' 
and this trip to Africa? Sounds interesting; let's 
have it." 

"I had forgotten we weren't all in Prep to- 
gether," Phil replied, " but Jack and I will never 
forget ' Old Bobs.' No one could who once knew 
him. He entered Prep the same fall that I did 
and had just come from Africa." 

Phil gave a shout at the looks on the faces of 
the others, and continued, " Oh, he was white all 
right, the whitest boy I ever saw, light curly hair, 
a pink and white complexion that any girl might 
envy, and a smile that wouldn't come off. His 
parents were missionaries somewhere off in the 
wilds of Africa and *01d Bobs' had been bom 
there and well educated. He stood at the head 
of his classes all through Prep. His education 
had been personally conducted by his parents and 
they made a mighty good job of it. That old 
fabled story of missionaries' children looking like 
the people amongst whom their parents work, cer- 
tainly got a hard jolt when it came to * Bobs/ 
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" He was just six feet tall, weighed about one 
hundred and seventy-five pounds, and was every 
bit muscle. He held every office in the Athletic 
Association he could hold. No matter what the 
game, he excelled in it. When he entered Prep 
he could do everything but row and swim and the 
reason he couldn't do that was because his father 
wouldn't let him risk his life in Uie tropical 
streams which were always more or less inhab- 
ited by crocodiles. But it wasn't long before he 
was near the head in both those sports. It seems 
that his father had been famous as an athlete in his 
college days and had used athletics to good ad- 
vantage in his work with the Africans, substituting 
contests in athletic feats for tribal wars or some 
such thing. At any rate * Bobs ' had had an A 1 
training along with the others and he had profited 
well. There was not a fairer, cleaner contestant 
in the school than ' Bobs ' ; he didn't know how to 
cheat, and he never expected any one else to. 
Some way his high clean ideals and the way he 
expected every one else to live up to them were 
felt throughout the whole school. 

" Of course some of the fellows were not ad- 
verse to playing a dirty trick once in a while, but 
never on 'Bobs'; he was too big and clean. 
^^^ether it was his training or his natural ability 
I don't know, but he was always looking out for 
some one else and he never refused any one help 
if he could give it. He wasn't so very iBush of 
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money and some of the boys found out he would 
let them have what he had if they asked for it, 
no matter what he had to do without himself. So 
at first he was financially embarrassed a good 
many times, but soon it got to be a point of honour 
that no one was to ask ' Bobs ' for money, and 
after one or two who had been discovered doing 
it had been dealt with, the practice became 
decidedly unpopular. I don't think * Bobs' ever 
found out about this Protective Society for his 
benefit. 

" There wasn't anjrthing he wouldn't do for any 
of us," Phil continued, " and the Head Master was 
one day heard telling some one else a bit about 

* Bobs,' saying that he would be an asset to any 
school if for no other reason than for his hearty 
laugh. When he was pleased at something, and 
that was almost always, he would throw back his 
head and laugh so heartily that he could be heard 
all over the campus. He was the idol of the whole 
school, faculty and all. 

" Well, to get to the point about ' Worthy,' in 
our senior year at Prep ' Bobs ' received a hand- 
some leopard skin from his father. The animal 
had been trapped on the mission station where 
'Bobs' had lived, and the native Africans had 
unanimously voted to send it to him. It surely 
was a beauty and ' Worthy ' wanted it (in fact we 
all did) but * Worthy ' thought he could persuade 

* Bobs ' to part with it simply for money, and it 
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was about the first time * Worthy ' had ever been 
balked in getting what he wanted. 

" One evening we were gathered in * Bobs' * 
room showing off the leopard skin rug to a new- 
comer, when * Worthy' tried again to induce 
* Bobs ' to let him have the skin. He made out a 
check and handed it to * Bobs ' and told him to fill 
in any sum he wanted for it. * Bobs ' surprised 
us all by his steadfast refusal to part with the rug, 
for usually he would give up anything he had. 
He explained patiently, till most of us saw his 
view-point, that it was a matter between himself 
and his friends in Africa; that the gift had come 
to him as a token of their love and appreciation 
and as a reminder of such he couldn't possibly 
part with it, and to do so would be betraying a 
trust. 

"We could all see that there wasn't the least 
bit of use to argue further, for when old * Bobs ' 
took that turn there wasn't anything could move 
him, and if ' Worthy ' had been cooler headed he 
would have known it also, but it made him mad 
clear through to be balked like that. Such a thing 
had probably never happened to him before, for 
his money had been used pretty lavishly in those 
days to accomplish whatever he wanted. 

" Finally he said like a peeved child, ' Keep your 
old skin, I'll go out there and get one of my own 
some day.* We all laughed, which didn't help 
matters much for * Worthy,' but * Bobs' simply 
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said, * I wish you would, " Worthy." Just let me 
know when you are ready and I will go out with 
you/ 

" That summer ' Bobs ' went West to visit some 
of his father's people and decided to remain there 
and go to some western University. We heard 
from him occasionally the first year or so, but lost 
all track of him later. I often wonder where he 
is and what he is doing. Something big and fine, 
I know. 

" rd be willing to wager this year's earnings 
that it was the lure of the leopard skin that made 
'Worthy' choose Africa instead of South 
America, and I mean to write and find out." 

The boys made him promise to let them know 
the answer, and soon after the affair was forgot- 
ten by most of them. However, that night Phil 
wrote Chalmers a long letter and asked him about 
the affair of " Prep " days and other matters. 
And in a postscript to his letter, he added, " Oh 
yes, I forgot to tell you to look up Margaret Pres- 
ton ; you remember her, don't you ? She is a sort 
of cousin of mine and was at our house the year 
you spent the Qiristmas vacation with us when 
we were in Prep. If I remember rightly you were 
quite smitten with her. She sure was a good 
looker and the life of the crowd. It seems that 
she joined some sort of Student Volunteer Club 
at College and got interested in missions, and noth- 
ing her folks could do or say to the contrary had 
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any effect upon her, for she determined to go to 
Africa as a missionary. She took a nurses' train- 
ing course and went out there several years ago. 
Her people live in Chicago and were much dis- 
appointed by her going. My mother tried her 
hand at persuading her to stay at home, telling 
her she would introduce her to society, and all 
that, but Miss Margaret didn't seem to be im- 
pressed at all. Mother said she would have graced 
any place in society and could undoubtedly have 
made a brilliant marriage but that Margaret sure 
had some queer kink mentally to go off to the 
wilds like that. It did seem queer, but I expect 
there is a lot in the way we look at things, and I 
remember when Margaret visited at our house 
when she was a little girl she was forever playing 
at helping to nurse some one or rescuing them 
from danger. I haven't seen her since that Christ- 
mas long ago, for she sailed for Africa the sum- 
mer we went to Honolulu. At any rate, she is 
there now, although I don't know just where ; but 
you may run across her, and if so she will doubt- 
less be glad enough to see some one from civiliza- 
tion." 

Phil Preston sent the letter to the address in 
Durban that Chalmers had given him and he, too, 
forgot it all for a time. Two months later, how- 
ever, he received a letter from Durban saying: 
" Right you are, old boy ! I have come after that 
leopard skin, but I learn that the leopards are not 
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roaming wild about the outskirts of Durban, so 
will have to wait a while till I get further into the 
interior. I am getting outfitted for the journey 
inland, and expect to start a week from to-mor- 
row ; and believe me, I am eager to start ! I'll have 
an eye out for * Margaret of the Happy Eyes/ but 
it will be something like hunting for a needle in a 
haystack, I guess, from what I can make out. I 
made a few inquiries here and was besieged with 
such questions as — *What part of Africa is she 
in?' 'What Mission Board is she under?' 
* What is the name of her mission station ? ' 
' What is the name of some of the people she is 
with? ' * How long has she been out? ' etc., etc. 
Africa is a pretty large place and there are hun- 
dreds, yes, thousands of white people from Eng- 
land, America and elsewhere out here as mission- 
aries, government employees and settlers. 

"You would be surprised at Durban. It re- 
minds me for all the world of one of our large 
southern cities. There are lots of white people 
bom and raised in Africa and educated in excellent 
schools and colleges. It sure was some surprise 
to me. However, I will do what I can to locate 
that cousin of yours. If you have any more de- 
tailed information about her whereabouts send it 
on, although I don't know, just yet, when or where 
I shall be able to get my mail." 



Ill 

A TRIP UP-COUNTRY 

THE six months following his last letter to 
Phil Preston, Chalmers spent in travel. 
He felt, and rightly so, that he was too 
near civilization to do the work he had come out to 
do. The native African of the coast towns had 
been so changed from his primitive state that his 
study there would rather reveal the results upon the 
native African of the various influences he had 
been subjected to. He had not made a study of the 
race problem, nor had he any desire to make such 
a study, so he preferred to get away from the land 
where the whites were so plentiful and find the 
savage man in his natural environment. 

He spent considerable time in Rhodesia, visited 
Victoria Falls on the Zambesi, also Lake Nyassa 
and Tanganyika, and finally decided to spend some 
months in British Central Africa, as the people 
there seemed to him to be least touched by outside 
influences of any Africans he had seen so far. By 
this time he was able to make himself understood 
fairly well, although now and then he had to ap- 
peal for help to some government oflicial. 

For some reason he shied clear of mission sta- 

22 
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tions; he hardly knew why, but had he stopped to 
analyze the feeling he would have remembered the 
slighting remarks made by fellow passengers on 
the journey out, concerning some mission work 
and its insincere adherents that they professed to be 
well acquainted with. Then, too, the few times that 
he had partaken of the hospitality of some govern- 
ment official or settler there had been the same 
covert sneers at the mission work that was ruining 
the native African for the servile work for which 
he was needed. Chalmers didn't stop to analyze 
these remarks, or the people who made them, and 
he was totally unconscious of their having any in- 
fluence upon him; but he avoided rather than 
otherwise all mission work, telling himself that he 
wanted to see the native as he was, untouched by 
any outside infliuence. 

At first he made his camp between Lake Chilwa 
and the Shire River, and set to work with zeal 
collecting all information concerning the language 
and customs of the people. He found it intensely 
interesting. He livened his work now and then 
with a da/s hunting, and had begun to make a 
fair collection of trophies and curios. The latter 
he sent to London now and then, especially if he 
found the article particularly significant of the 
people to whom it belonged. 

He received his mail at intervals of several 
weeks and could not get over the queemess of 
having them dated so far in the past. By and by 
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he concluded he would move a little closer to the 
government station so as to be nearer his source 
of supplies, for he was having some difficulty in 
getting men for portage work. His new loca- 
tion was within three miles of the station at 
Mwiuba, and he frequently walked into the fort 
and spent a little time with the officers there. 
There were three men in all, two fairly young and 
one about forty ; they had a comfortable bungalow 
and were pleasant companions ; now and then they 
went hunting together. The older man. Captain 
Smithy, was a quiet, reserved individual who 
seemed to spend much of his leisure time reading 
and writing. But Mr. Popinjay and Mr. Wetheril 
were talkative and were delighted to hold forth on 
any topic that took their fancy. 

One afternoon while having tea with them a Mr. 
Lowry, a clergyman from the T. S. C. Mission, 
called to transact some business. The officials 
waited on him with that curious detached air that 
is so common with the Englishman, and insisted 
on the missionary having tea with them, which he 
was glad to do. Worthington liked the quiet, 
scholarly man, and promised to accept the cordial 
invitation tendered by him to spend a few days at 
the mission station. After he was gone the 
younger officials began to condole with him, telling 
him he was in for a jolly mess. When he wished 
to know why, they began to rant about all mission- 
aries in general and the way in which they were 
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spoiling the African. There was only one way to 
treat a black man, they declared, and that was to 
knock him down and keep him down. This idea 
of teaching him to read and write, and believe he 
had a soul, was a mistake, a rotten mistake, and 
decent men had to pay for it. Why, the poor 
devils had begun to think they had a right to say 
whether they should work for a white man or not. 
For their part they believed that every black man 
of them should do what he was told regardless of 
whether he wished to or not, but the way these 
milk-sop missionaries were teaching the native to 
look toward better things was positively sickening. 
Worthington let them rave. It was a subject he 
was not prepared to discuss, he felt, since he had 
been so recently in the country, but nevertheless he 
planned to visit the mission in the near future. 

The long, rainy season set in earlier than usual, 
and the road to his camp became almost impass- 
able. Captain Smithy invited Worthington to 
come in and share their quarters, telling him he 
was not fixed for a real rainy season in camp. 
He soon found he was not, and was glad to ac- 
cept their hospitality. Another reason that made 
the change imperative at this time was the leaving 
of his cook and his personal boy, both of whom 
had come with him from the coast. They were 
homesick, they said, and must return to their fa- 
thers' homes. 

In a short time Worthington was a recognized 
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member of the household at the fort, and for a few 
days he felt he had been fortunate indeed. But 
the rain fell in torrents and the two younger men 
at the fort were beside themselves with the en- 
forced inactivity. They seemed to have nothing 
to which to turn in which they could find profit- 
able pleasure; in a few weeks they were drinking 
heavily and spending long night hours over cards, 
and along with it there was considerable gambling 
and quarrelling. Worthington cared nothing for 
either drink or cards, so he sought the companion- 
ship of Captain Smithy and found that back of his 
reticence he was a real student, although he was 
more interested in the flora and fauna of the coun- 
try than in the people. He showed Worthington 
his carefully prepared specimens, and they were 
indeed interesting. He also gave a number of 
helpful suggestions in Worthington's work, and 
they spent many congenial hours together. Wor- 
thington was amazed at the conduct of the other 
two, and expressed as much to Captain Smithy one 
day when both Popinjay and Wetheril were look- 
ing particularly dissipated. 

Smithy gave him a long quiet look, and said, 
" It is curious to note how the tropics bring out 
what is in a man. It soon shows what kind of 
stuflF he*s made of. Popinjay is the third assistant 
I have had in five years, and Wetheril is the fifth 
second assistant, and by the way things look now 
I'll soon be in need of others. You may not be- 
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lieve it now, but if you stay in Africa long you will 
agree with me, I think, that many men are held in 
check from indulgence in the worst of vices be- 
cause of their family, their friends, or of what peo- 
ple will say. Here they are removed from all that, 
and many of them cut loose fast Occasionally 
one recognizes the error of his way, and pulls up 
and out of his downward path, but usually when 
they once start going down, nothing can stop them. 
These boys are two of a kind ; it was in them all 
the time, and they have only thrown restraint aside 
and do openly what they longed to do before. It 
takes principle backed by an unusual typt of man- 
hood for a young fellow to live a good life away 
from the restraints of civilization." 

Worthington decided that Smithy knew what he 
was talking about, for he had been at his post for 
some sixteen years and had met many men. 

One day after weeks of rain followed by cold 
drizzly weather, — for in spite of the usual belief 
concerning the tropics, the cold days in some of the 
higher lands are disagreeably chilly and damp, — 
the sun shone out clear and bright, and the two 
younger officials announced their intention of go- 
ing for a day*s hunt and invited Worthington to 
go with them. All three started out in high spirits, 
for the rainy season had been irksome. But it was 
not long till Popinjay and Wetheril began drink- 
ing from their flasks of whiskey, and urged Wor- 
thington to take some, telling him it was the only 
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way to ward off fever and to stand this beastly 
climate. But Worthington persisted in his refusal 
to drink. They found but little game to repay 
them for the trip, and by noon, while still some 
distance from the fort, the rain was again pouring 
down in torrents. All three of the hunters and 
their porters were thoroughly drenched, and made 
their way toward camp as soon as possible. They 
had taken shelter till the worst of the storm was 
over, but staying in the native hut without fire had 
not been as good for them as walking through the 
storm would have been. Upon reaching the fort 
they took hot baths and put on dry clothing, and 
Worthington felt none the worse ; but it was easy 
to see that the others had not fared so well. Pop- 
injay was soon having a hard chill, and this was 
followed by a high fever. He was badly fright- 
ened, and so was Wetheril. 

Captain Smithy ordered them both to bed, but 
as he had an unusual number of cases to attend to 
in his work that day the caring for the two men 
fell to Worthington, who, never having had a sick 
day in his life that he could remember, was rather 
helpless in knowing what to do. He was much 
surprised when both men earnestly begged him to 
send to the mission for a doctor, and he went to 
Captain Smithy about it. 

The captain gave a ^ort, mirthless laugh, as he 
said, " I have already started a runner after the 
doctor a couple of hours ago ; he will come as soon 
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as he can possibly get here. You see/* he added, 
"the missionary is unpopular most of the time 
except as a topic for abusive conversation, but 
when any man white or black out here is in trouble 
or sickness, and knows where to find a missionary, 
he wants him badly and the missionary never dis- 
appoints them. He will come and do all that can 
be done, asking no recompense, and frequently re- 
ceiving none, unless you call abuse at home and 
abroad recompense. However, there are some of 
us that make as much return as we can, although 
nothing can quite repay a man for the whole- 
hearted service that thefee same missionaries give 
to white and black alike. I don't go much on re- 
ligion, but I do know the worth and service of 
these missionaries are beyond computation to the 
country and to many individuals, and I have a 
respect for what seems to me their zealous and 
misguided services. Why, were some of these 
men to take government positions, with their 
knowledge of the native languages and people, and 
their power over the people, they would be invalu- 
able, and could draw big salaries, but they seem 
to prefer the meager allowance that comes from 
the boards at home.'* 

Having said so much on the subject hitherto un- 
mentioned between them. Captain Smithy seemed 
a little as if he had rolled a burden off his shoul- 
ders. 

It was the end of the second day before the mis- 
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sion doctor arrived. He came in covered with 
mud, and completely tired out, for it was not easy 
travelling over the paths at this time of year. 
However, he did not stop even to take a cup of 
tea, but went at once to see Popinjay, who was 
now very much worse. Wetheril had recovered 
from his exposure. As Dr. Jones bent over the 
sick man, noted his dull, haggard eyes, and yellow- 
ish gray colour, he turned to Worthington and 
asked a few questions. Popinjay was much too 
sick to note the doctor's presence, and turned with 
the agony of futile nausea. Doing what he could 
at the time, the doctor then hastily bathed, 
snatched a cup of tea, and returned to the sick 
man's bedside. Nor did he leave it for more than 
a few minutes at a time all that night. To Cap- 
tain Smithy he said, " There isn't one chance in a 
hundred for him. Black water fever and dissi- 
pation is a combination hard to break." 

True enough before morning Popinjay was 
dead, and late the next afternoon he was buried. 
The missionary doctor had stayed on and read the 
simple burial service. 

Wetheril was plainly frightened, and in a day 
or two announced his intention of returning at 
once to England. Captain Smithy did not urge 
him to remain, only advising that he wait till the 
rains had let up. He had several attacks of fever 
during the next few weeks, and though not severe 
they frightened him, and he insisted on going at 
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once. Both Captain Smithy and Worthington 
knew he should not start then, but as he was bent 
upon it, Worthington agreed to shorten his stay 
in that region by a few months and take him to the 
coast. 

They went down the Shire River, by boat where 
they could, and on foot where no boat was avail- 
able, Wetheril being carried in a hammock much 
of the way. After reaching the Zambesi their 
progress was more rapid, and after what seemed 
endless days they reached the coast. They found 
it would be three weeks before they could hope to 
get a boat. Wetheril was dreadfully uneasy, and 
not at all well ; his fever increased in severity and 
coupled with his heavy drinking he was in a bad 
way. Just three days before the boat arrived, he 
too passed the gates of death, and Worthington 
was left alone. He had so far had no touch of the 
fever himself, but the trjring time he had gone 
through to get his companion to the coast, and the 
death of the two young men, caused him to do 
some serious thinking. He gave no one the benefit 
of his thoughts, but secretly he wished he had 
made that promised visit to the mission station. 
Both Mr. Lowry and Dr. Jones had seemed to him 
attractive men. He wished he had heard Captain 
Smithy's opinion before. Altogetfier there was 
room for thought. 



IV 
WORTHINGTON GOES TO KENIA 

WORTHINGTON spent the remaining 
days till the arrival of the steamer in 
restless endeavour to forget the events 
just past. More than once came clearly to his 
mind the question that Wetheril had put to him 
the day before his last attack of fever. " Do you 
believe the Bible?" asked Wetheril, half long- 
ingly. Worthington could never, try as he would, 
forget the look that passed over the face of the 
sick man as he answered, " No I don't. The Bible 
is a remarkable book, but chiefly as literature, and 
as a great Epic of the Hebrew people, but of course 
it isn't believed as a divine book to-day." He 
never had put his belief into words so plainly be- 
fore, and never until that time had he wished he 
had studied the matter more fully. For here was 
a man seeking some sort of comfort in a time of 
deep distress and he had absolutely nothing to of- 
fer. He was too true to himself to sham some- 
thing he did not believe, but in the light of what 
had passed he could not but wish that he could be- 
lieve that the Bible was true. He felt that all faith 
in such a point of view had been thoroughly re- 

3* 
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pudiated, and, following the common path of those 
with such an impression, he had not made careful 
and painstaking study upon the other side of the 
question, and so had not realized how many there 
were who did believe in the Bible, and who had an 
assurance of a personal God that was as real as 
smytiiing in this world is real. 

In the same hotel at Chinde in which Worthing- 
ton was staying there were also waiting for the 
boat half a dozen missionaries who were return- 
ing home on furlough after a term of service. He 
could not help but watch them interestedly, but 
made no effort to get acquainted with them. 

Finally the steamer came in, and after hours of 
waiting, — agoing through customs, getting proper 
forms filled out and many other details, — ^he finally 
boarded the steamer with the others just as night 
was coming on. Everything was rather upset 
on shipboard the first night, as it usually is on 
the smaller steamers after coaling at a port. Many 
of the passengers had gone ashore to see the town 
and had not returned at dinner time, so Worthing- 
ton had neither time nor inclination that night to 
judge of his companions for the journey up coast ; 
nor, indeed, did he come in touch with them for 
several days. As the ship steamed out into the 
Indian Ocean about midnight, the whitecaps grew 
larger and larger, and before morning a storm was 
on. Worthington was not a specially good sailor, 
and with the majority of passengers he kept his 
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berth all the next day. The following day he 
thought he would risk going above, but when he 
finally reached the deck he found the waves still 
dashing at intervals over the ship, with everything 
wet and slippery; an indescribable feeling in the 
region of his stomach also warned him of possible 
results, and he stumbled below. So miserable did 
he feel that he tumbled into his berth just as he 
was, damp raincoat and all. 

This state of affairs came to a happy end on the 
morning of the third day; when the passengers 
awoke the Indian Ocean bore a calm and inviting 
aspect, and one by one during the day they ap- 
peared upon deck and at meals. By evening most 
of them were feeling very little the worse for the 
storm, and the dining-room was merry during the 
dinner hour. There were nine long tables in the 
dining saloon, three in a row and three rows. 
Worthington was seated at the middle table in one 
of the outer rows. Next him was a burly Eng- 
lishman who was undoubtedly a grouch. Now 
probably there is never a sea voyage without one 
grouch, sometimes of one nationality, sometimes 
of another, but this man was unusually grouchy, 
and so persistently did he keep it up that Wor- 
thington could not but feel sorry for his mild little 
wife, who unfortunately was compelled to answer 
her husband's questions, but never answered right 
The husband had no pity on her, but fiercely be- 
rated her before any one and every one. The won- 
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derful patience and self-control of the little woman 
gave cause for admiration. 

After a time Worthington, seeking for other at- 
tractions, let his eyes stray to the comer table in 
front of him. At once he was keenly interested. 
There were three married couples, he judged, also 
three young women and two young men, and they 
seemed particularly pleased with the world in 
which they lived. They were laughing and talking 
to each other in the merriest sort of way, and one 
of the older men seemed to be something of a wit, 
for almost always when he spoke there were peals 
of laughter from the rest. The Englishman sput- 
tered considerably about them, and finally Wor- 
thington asked him who they were. He received a 
grouchy reply that they were a company of Ameri- 
can missionaries who had forgotten how to behave 
in public, or else had never learned how. Wor- 
thington somehow was not specially impressed with 
this opinion of them, and was fascinated with the 
group. He wished he had been placed at that 
table; he had not seen an American for nearly a 
year and he was hungry for whole-hearted, jolly 
American companionship. The two young men 
were seated with their backs to him, so he could 
not see their faces, but when dinner was over and 
they rose to go he noticed something that gave him 
a distinct surprise. He noticed that one of the 
young men, as he stood with his back to Worthing- 
tODy and with his hand on the chair, wore a ring; 
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the electric light showed it up clearly, and Wor- 
thington was sure that the design in the set of the 
ring was his old college emblem. He felt confident 
he was right, and tried to see the man's face, but 
could not just then without making himself con- 
spicuous. 

The evening was spent on deck rather solitarily, 
and he comforted himself that it would be easier 
to make investigations in the morning. He could 
not deny the fact that he wanted to know that 
group of people very much indeed. 

The next morning at breakfast table he could 
not keep his eyes off the group and noted a rather 
surprising incident. Before they began to eat, one 
of the older men led in a short prayer ; Worthing- 
ton quickly glanced around the saloon to note the 
effect of this, and although the prayer was low 
and manifestly only for their table, yet he noticed 
that most of the near-by tables were silent during 
the brief time. The missionaries seemed wholly 
unconscious of being observed, and were soon 
chatting gaily. After breakfast all passengers 
went on deck for a brief walk before the intense 
heat, which was being felt more each day as they 
neared the equator, should render it undesirable. 

Here Worthington had an opportunity to ob- 
serve the young man of the ring but could not 
recall that he had ever seen his face before. He 
determined to know him and, observing the two 
young men missionaries standing a little apart 
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from tiie others, he took his stand near them. He 
did not wish to make the first advances, however, 
so leaned over the railing and began to sing softly 
one of his old college songs, " On the Banks of 
the Old Raritan." Almost instantly the two men 
ceased their conversation, and moved a little 
nearer to him. As he continued to sing the man 
of the ring came up and put his hand on his shoul- 
der and said, " I thought a couple of times when 
I saw your face that I had seen you before. With 
those English togs I took you for an Englishman, 
but no Englishman would be singing that song. 
You*re ' Worthy,' aren't you ? But you don't look 
quite like yourself. My name is John Delmar, 
and I was a freshman the year you graduated, so 
of course you don't remember me." There was 
no lack of conversation then. Delmar introduced 
his companion as James Felkner, and the three 
spent the rest of the morning talking of common 
interests and of Worthington's work in Africa. 
Both the men were keenly interested in his experi- 
ences and asked him many questions. 

The late afternoon was spent playing quoits, a 
game common to shipboard life, and in the evening 
after dinner Delmar and Worthington as com- 
panions paced the deck. Worthington felt years 
older than Delmar, and much more experienced, 
so he began to ask him freely about his work, and 
express some of his own opinions. " What ever 
induced you to go to Africa as a missionary? 
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Your salary isn't large, I'll warrant you? These 
black men are better oflF without any interferences, 
you know. They all have some kind of religion, 
and are quite happy in it Why disturb them? 
Besides, the converts these missions have are un- 
stable, deceitful, and altogether spoiled for work. 
You don't really think they have souls, do you? 
And besides, if there is a God and He is just He 
wouldn't damn those who have never heard of 
Him. Why increase their responsibility?" 
Worthington felt quite worldly wise and sophis- 
ticated as he asked these questions, which a year 
ago he would not have thought of. 

Delmar let him talk, and then said with a half 
amused, half serious look, " Did you want me to 
answer those questions, or were you just getting 
them out of your system ? " Worthington resented 
the tone a little, and assured him he had asked the 
questions in all seriousness, and would be glad to 
know what he had to say in answer. 

" Very well," said Delmar. " We will begin with 
the first question, what induced me to go to Africa 
as a missionary. I have been a Christian for 
years; my parents are earnest, consecrated Chris- 
tians, and I was early taught the privileges that 
go with that title and was also taught to feel that 
I was under obligation to tell others of these same 
privileges. After an intelligent study of the evi- 
dences of Christianity during my college years I 
have felt more and more that 'Woe is me if I 
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preach not the Gospel/ I love Qirist who died 
for my sins. I appreciate, I believe, to the depth 
of my heart what it means to have had Christian 
parents. Christian training and a Christian nation, 
and my heart goes out with real love to those who 
do not know Him and I count it a privilege to be 
allowed to go to them as a messenger of the Gos- 
pel. The salary is only an item of necessity, and 
it will cover living expenses, I believe." 

At this point Delmar drew out a pocket Testa- 
ment and held it in his hand. 

" One of the last commands Christ gave to His 
followers before He left for Heaven was the com- 
mand, 'Go ye into all the world and preach the 
Gospel to every creature.' Those last things are 
usually mighty important, and I choose to think 
this is. As to whether God is just or unjust I 
don't imagine there is any human being qualified 
to speak authoritatively as to what would be just 
or unjust for the Most High God. When the 
commander-in-chief of an army gives his com- 
mission to this one and that one, it is theirs to 
obey implicitly the instructions given him, and not 
to question the justice of those commands, but to 
leave the matter of the consequences wholly to 
higher authority. I have implicit confidence in my 
Commander-in-Chief and am following out His 
commands and have a pleasure in doing so that I 
could not make clear to any one else, I am afraid. 
Too, I am mighty glad that my ancestors and 
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yours were not left to their heathen worship, aren't 
you ? We might be living in huts and dressing in 
hides and worshipping wood or stone and be a 
prey to superstition. Christianity has meant more 
to us than most of us realize. As to the heathen 
being happy in their heathen religion I am afraid 
that I couldn't agree with you there. Who can 
judge of a man's happiness but himself? It is 
impossible with the human being's ability to dis- 
semble to tell whether any one is really happy or 
not. That is something that only God can know." 

At this point in the conversation, Worthington 
noticed that they were passing one of the older 
missionaries, and he heard Delmar say cordially, 
" Dr. Johns, wouldn't you like to join us ? " The 
older man arose at once, was introduced and 
joined the two in their walk. 

" Dr. Johns," said Delmar, " we were talking 
of why one should choose to go as a missionary, 
and Worthington here asked some questions that 
he really wished answered ; I felt that as they con- 
cerned native people, and particularly African con- 
verts, and as you have had many years residence 
here among these people while I have had none, 
you could give far better answers than I." He 
then repeated Worthington's statements and ques- 
tions in regard to the unstable converts and their 
being spoiled for work. Dr. Johns made no an- 
swer till they had reached the end of the prome- 
nade; going to the rail he looked out over the 
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water, and the younger men felt that it was an m- 
vitation to stop their walking and they did so, 

"Mr. Worthington," said Dr. Johns, "I al- 
ways like to get at sources of inf ormation* I find 
that it helps in answering perplexing questions. 
Now, how many mission stations have you visited, 
how many African Christians have you personally 
known, and in what ways did these people conduct 
themselves to merit your questions? Remember 
I am not asking for names.** 

Worthington was glad the light was not in his 
face so that the men could see the colour flame 
into his cheeks, as he was compelled to answer 
honestly, " I have not had any personal observa- 
tion, I have visited no mission station, nor do I 
know a single African Christian. I will acknowl- 
edge my information was wholly hearsay." 

" Well," said Dr. Johns, " would you mind tell- 
ing me the kind of men you got your information 
from?" 

Again Worthington was glad for the darkness, 
as he replied with a nervous laugh, "I couldn't 
recommend their characters; they were govern- 
ment men and dissipated. I confess my remarks 
foolish in view of your two questions." 

*' More than one person is misled by just such 
information," Dr. Johns responded genially, " and 
really never take the trouble to investigate. It is 
true that we have converts who do not always do 
what mature Christians would do, and they bring 
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reproach upon the work, but we haven't a monop- 
oly on that kind of converts in Africa, if one may 
judge from reports elsewhere, for instance in our 
beloved America, where we are supposed to be 
centuries past the heathen stage." 

After finding that Worthington also was going 
to disembark at Mombasa, the destination of the 
party of missionaries. Dr. Johns asked him to visit 
the different stations of their mission and gather 
such information first hand, saying that they 
would be glad to have him as a guest. This time 
Worthington promised himself that he would not 
fail to accept the cordial invitation. 

The whole party took him in as one of them- 
selves ; he changed to a place at their table for his 
meals, and much enjoyed their companionship, but 
he carefully steered clear of religious questions; 
at least he took no part in such discussions and 
they never forced their topics upon him. He felt, 
however, that there was much that was vital to 
them that he could not comprehend. 



V 

MOMBASA, THE SLAVE TOWN 

THE remaining days of the voyage passed 
quickly, even though the middle of the 
day found the heat almost unbearable 
any place on shipboard, for they were ncaring the 
Equator. One morning about nine o'clock the 
steamer drew into port. The intense glare of the 
tropical sun had not reached its full intensity, and 
as the passengers stood on deck watching the 
progress of the steamer slowly drawing into the 
quiet waters between the Island of Mombasa on 
one side and the mainland on the other, there were 
exclamations of delight, for Kilindini is a beau* 
tiful harbour ; indeed, the very word means *' The 
Beautiful.'* The luxurious tropical vegetation 
reaches to the water's edge, and such vegetation! 
all abloom with those rarely radiant colours pecul- 
iar to the tropics, the attractive palms and differ- 
ent trees too numerous to mention, and indeed 
new ones the foreigners never saw or dreamed of 
before, all wonderfully blended into the most 
beautiful picture that could be imagined. The 
shore line was not yet disfigured by the hideous 
useful buildings that so often border the harbours. 
As the ship came to a standstill, out from the 
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shore darted numerous small rowboats and soon 
on all sides were boatmen ready to take the pas- 
sengers ashore; and indeed they all seemed going 
ashore, those whose journey's end had come, and 
those who were taking the opportunity to visit this 
old and exceedingly interesting place. Early in 
the morning the baggage for, the missionary party 
and the other passengers landing there had been 
piled on deck, and as soon as the different agents 
had located their parties a busy scene was enacted. 
First the boats were loaded with the luggage, then 
the owners were conducted down the stairs and 
deftly transferred into the little boat, dancing now 
near, now far from the foot of the gangway. Dr. 
Johns' party, Mr. Worthington, and several others 
found themselves in the same boat, and it was 
loaded to within a few inches above the water's 
level. No one could move to relieve his position 
without enaangering the equilibrium of the boat, 
and so, with bated breath on the part of the ladies, 
the little boat pushed out and away from the 
steamer, made its careful way across the interven- 
ing water, and passengers and baggage were 
landed safely, to the intense relief of the former. 

The agent undertook to look after the putting 
of the baggage through the customs as speedily as 
possible, and the whole party were soon aboard 
those quaint little street cars run on narrow, light 
tracks, by hand power, two native Africans push- 
ing the car from behind. Eadi car held four pas- 
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sengerSy and those in front continually felt that 
they might soon be lying on the track instead of re- 
maining seated in the car, for there was not even 
a dash-board in front to prevent one's taking a 
headlong pltmge, should there be an obstacle in 
the way. After a time, however, one gets used to 
this mode of travel and is grateful for it; it is 
much more enjoyable than walking in the hot sun, 
which 'by this time had grown almost unbearable. 
At last the hotel was reached and the guests as- 
signed to their rooms ; and glad indeed were they 
to rest They found that they must wait two days 
before the next train on the Uganda Railway 
would go up country, so they prepared to see all 
there was to be seen of this quaint old historic 
town. 

At about four o'clock, when the sun's rays were 
less enervating, Delmar, Felkner, Worthington, 
and the three single ladies of the missionary party, 
Miss Johnson, Miss Ayers, and Miss Tate, started 
out under the leadership of Dr. Johns. The re- 
mainder of the missionary party, who were re- 
turning from furloughs to the homeland, had been 
through this same expedition several times before 
and preferred to rest at the hotel while the others 
went sight-seeing. 

The sight-seeing party went first to the old fort 
standing on the coast. It is at once the most in- 
teresting as well as the oldest and most historical 
of all the sights. It was built more than three 
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hundred years ago by the Portuguese, and here 
himdreds upon hundreds of slaves brought from 
the interior were kept till ships were obtained for 
their transportation to the places where dealers in 
slaves purchased them and brought wealth to these 
raiders of thousands of homes. It is now a prison 
where the inmates are taught industrial trades. 
The outside of the building looks more like the 
old Indian adobe. houses than anything else with 
which we are familiar. The lighthouse and the 
new modem court-house each received their share 
of attention. The wreck of the old French 
steamer l)ring so near the coast proved of intense 
interest. The captain of this ship had started to 
Kilindini harbour, but at the last moment appar- 
ently had changed his mind and started to sail 
aroimd the Island of Mombasa to Port Mom- 
basa, steered too near the shore, and ran on the 
rocks. All the passengers had been landed safely 
and the baggage, as well, so that one could gaze 
upon this wreck and enjoy it, for no lives had 
been lost. More than half of the steamer is above 
the water line in low tide ; but no effort was made 
to salvage it and so it stands, each year seeing it a 
little more wave worn but still lasting on a sur- 
prising length of time. Rumour does say that it 
was wrecked purposely, or practically so, for the 
craft was old and the insurance more than covered 
the loss. However, rumour is not always a fair 
witness. 
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Dinner time at the hotel was passed pleasantly 
discussing the sights just seen and the history of 
the place. Worthington, counted as one of the 
missionary party, was thoroughly enjoying their 
companionship. He had been much surprised at 
the number of children belonging to the party. It 
is true he had seen a ntunber of children on ship- 
board but had not realized that they belonged to 
the missionaries. Dr. Johns' three children, two 
girls and a boy, twelve, ten, and eight respectively, 
Mr. and Mrs. Kennerit's two pretty little girls, 
nine and eleven, and Mr. and Mrs. Carlson's 
laughing, romping four-year-old son, composed the 
junior membership of the party. As they sat at 
the dinner table Worthington spoke to Delmar at 
his side and said, " The fact that these people have 
their children with them is a distinct surprise to 
me. I would not think that they would be willing 
to have them forego the advantages of education 
that must be the result of bringing them to 
Africa.'^ 

Several heard the remark, and laughingly said, 
" You happened to choose just the right one from 
whom to get your information, for Delmar is the 
only one of this party who is to be side-tracked.*' 

" Side-tracked ? " questioned Worthington. " I 
don't understand." Delmar turned to Dr. Johns 
and asked him to explain. 

" Well," said Dr. Johns, " there are some parts 
of Africa where it would be very wrong for us 
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to take our children, because of the unhealthy con- 
ditions which obtain there, but here in Kenia Col- 
ony a good part of the Protectorate is of such an 
altitude that it is free from fever. The purpose 
of our mission had been to choose such sites for 
the mission stations in order to avoid the fever 
districts as much as possible, and work from the 
higher altitudes. In this way most of our perma- 
nent stations are healthful and children bom and 
raised here are healthy youngsters, unusually so I 
think, due no doubt to their outdoor life the year 
around. We have a fine school which takes our 
children from the kindergarten through High 
School work and it is an A 1 school." 

"But the teachers," said Worthington, "how 
do you ever get teachers ? " 

Dr. Johns smiled as he said, " That is where the 
side-tracking comes in. When we first started the 
school we did have lots of trouble. You see it is 
more exacting and confining work than teaching 
the natives; it requires greater endurance, and 
greater scholastic ability; we are accredited with 
the best sdiools at home, so must meet their re- 
quirements. This proved too irksome to the early 
draftees, and one and another dropped out after 
a few months and the school was sometimes up 
and sometimes down, which is the usual program 
for any new work, I suppose. Finally, in despera- 
tion, the authorities asked each candidate to the 
work here in Africa to sign a statement that if 
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asked, he would be willing to spend at least one 
year teaching in our Academy for missionaries' 
children. Many signed it with reluctance, myself 
among the number, but I felt I being a doctor 
probably wouldn't be chosen anyway and if I was, 
a year wouldn't last forever. Two boards were 
appointed to manage the Academy, one composed 
of members on the field and the other of educators 
at home. The board on the field was composed of 
five parents who had children in the sdiool, and 
to these members were sent the qualifications of 
each accepted missionary, and to them was given 
the power to choose from that list those they were 
in need of for the best good of the school; they 
had the authority to hold them only the one year. 
The home school board plans the course of study, 
chooses the text-books, buys supplies and in every 
way possible aids the board on the field to make 
the school the best possible. The results have more 
than repaid any of us who have ever worked in 
the school ; for contrary to my expectations I was 
chosen to serve the school a year and I always re- 
call with pleasure that I acted on my best judg- 
ment and volunteered for the second year. It 
gives me a great deal of satisfaction to remember 
those two years now that my own children are in 
the school. We used to condole with the chosen 
candidates, but that has long since passed away 
and to-day it is an honour that each is secretly 
hoping will be his lot; the results of those early 
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years are telling wonderfully in our mission work, 
for a number of our missionaries of to-day were 
educated in our Academy; they make by far the 
best missionary timber and we are rather proud of 
our place in helping in this work. Delmar here is 
the only one of the new party chosen for the work. 
He will have charge of the Big Boys' Dormitory, 
the athletics, and of chemistry in the High School ; 
we cannot help but feel he has a splendid privi- 
lege.'' 

" Is your school endowed ? " asked Worthing- 
ton interestedly. 

" Not yet," replied Dr. Johns, " but we hope it 
soon will be, and we are planning to make it a Uni- 
versity as soon as possible. It will be the only one 
on the east coast of Africa, and with the numerous 
children of missionaries and of government em- 
ployees, we could make splendid use of it. The 
schools for the Africans have been given more at- 
tention heretofore than those for the white chil- 
dren ; of course the training is so different, and in 
different languages, it would be impossible to com- 
bine the two schools even if it were desirable." 

That evening after sunset was spent in making 
a round of the native quarters of Mombasa. 
Many old slaves are still there, although slave- 
raiding was stopped by the British in 1880, when 
the territory passed to them. The very language 
of the Africans at the coast is a composition of all 
the languages of the interior, with a plentiful 
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sprinkling of Arabic contributed by the slave-raid- 
ers themselves. At the time they were freed, many 
slaves were at the coast, and having no idea where 
their homes were, nor how far they had come, and 
no one else being possessed of the information, 
there sprang up a motley race composed of many 
races and yet allied to all, which has given a lan- 
guage to the people of East Africa as a common 
means of communication to all tribes. It is easily 
learned, and more advanced translation is done in 
that language, called the Swahili, than in any other 
African tongue. 

The quaint huts and narrow streets gave one a 
feeling of weirdness as the moonlight made the 
shadows deep and mysterious, and the softly blow- 
ing wind in the tree tops caused a shifting pro- 
cession of shadows to flit before one. After reach- 
ing the hotel more than one expressed themselves 
as feeling as if the scene just passed through were 
unreal, more like a bit of a tale out of some long 
forgotten story of lands long ago. 

The next day was spent in getting accommoda- 
tions reserved, bu)ang fruits, getting the necessary 
things ready for the trip into the interior, and the 
necessary rest through the midday when the heat 
of the sun is unbearable to the foreigner. 

At last the longed-for day arrived and with it 
the train for the trip up country. The trains were 
odd looking affairs. Each car was divided into 
three compartments, first, second and third class, 
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and then in addition a fourth cell-like compart- 
ment in which the natives of the country might 
ride if they so desired and had the necessary 
money. The second class compartments were the 
most popular, and several of these were reserved 
for our party, as the missionaries and most of the 
other passengers were to spend the night on the 
train. Each compartment seated eight persons 
during the day, arranged four on each side facing 
one another, but accommodated only four at night. 
The two long seats became the beds at night, and 
above each seat was lowered a shelf which became 
a bed also. However, each passenger must pro- 
vide his own bedding should he wish to pass a 
comfortable night, and by the time night came on 
that inland trip the air was usually quite cool so 
that blankets were verv desirable^ 



VI 
HUNTING IN NATURE'S ZOO 

AT last all were aboard, the train pulled out, 
and mile after mile of the Taru desert was 
traversed. The heat was stifling, and had 
it not been for the motion of the train it would 
have seemed unbearable. Before the time of the 
railroad the days and weeks were weary ones for 
those who travelled up country on foot through the 
weary wastes. 

Night with its cooling breezes was welcome in- 
deed, and most of the passengers were willing and 
eager to retire early to their shelf-like beds. But 
the strangeness of the surroundings, the knowledge 
that just outside of the moving train were animals 
wild and fierce, and the bumping of the stumpy 
little train, long kept sleep from the eyes of the 
newcomers to this strange land. However, mid- 
night found a train full of people asleep. 

Suddenly without warning the train stopped. 
Many wakened and peered out, but darkness was 
all that could be seen. They waited a little, still 
no sound. Even Dr. Johns could conjecture no 
reason for a stoppage away off in the desert like 
this ; when the train drew into one of the little sta- 

53 
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tions dotted here and there along its path it was 
welcomed by ringing bells, a few swinging lights 
and many voices, but to-night all was still. Ten 
minutes, then fifteen, and still no sign of moving 
on. Then one by one the men stole from their beds 
and stepped out into the darkness to find out the 
reason for the delay. The engine-driver, a Eura- 
sian, did not know just what the difficulty was. 
Something had stopped his train, that was all. So 
the guard, the driver, and one or two passengers 
walked back the entire length of the train to find 
out the difficulty, and there, near the end of the 
train, was a huge giraffe miserably tangled up in 
the wheels of one of the cars. 

On one side of the train lay a low plain, on the 
other side was a sharp rise, from which the train 
bed had been cut. As the train was speeding 
^along its way through the night, a giraffe feeding 
near by had been startled and had run across in 
front of tfie train ; endeavoring to mount the steep 
bank on the other side there was a struggle to get 
a footing at the top and finally, when the train had 
almost passed that point, some of the embankment 
gave way and the animal fell back helplessly under 
the wheels and blocked up the track. In the dark- 
ness, away from all help, there was but one thing 
to do. All male passengers were invited outside, 
a rope was found and tied around the suffering 
animal, the train shifted a little forward and back, 
and amid orders and puUings from the pajama* 
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clad men at the top of the embankment, the giraffe 
was pulled from under the train. Horribly man- 
gled, it formed a pitiful object, and Worthington 
went back to his compartment, brought but his gun 
and soon put the animal out of misery. 

It was not long till the train was again on its 
journey and all apparently asleep, but more than 
one spent the remaining hours of the night in 
wide-eyed gazing from the window into the semi- 
darkness of the early morning hours in order to 
see what else this new land held in store for them. 
Morning came at last with nothing more exciting 
than enormous herds of wild animals grazing near 
the railroad and for the most part gazing in a cahn 
and meditative way at the moving train until it 
drew almost opposite them; then they would turn 
and run off for some distance. Zebra, giraffe, 
kongoni, gazelles, ostriches and many other ani- 
mals graze unafraid along the sides of the rail- 
road. Before these animals had been much mo- 
lested, the British Government turned these plains 
into a great game reserve, so that during the early 
part of the second day's trip one has the feeling of 
riding through a huge national zoological park 
where no animal is in captivity but roaming at will 
over their natural feeding ground. It is a source 
of unending delight to all, and the Ohs ! and Ahs ! 
are numerous, and " Look here quick " till finally 
in sheer self-defense one must close his eyes and 
refuse to look any more, but just the same the next 
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cry brings the eyes wide open again and the sight- 
seer resolves he must keep them open even though 
the sun is blinding, for off on a little knoll that 
time stood a regal lion as if posing for all to see ; 
such sights as that cannot be missed without loss. 

A little before noon Worthington and two 
hunters, Jones and Bedell, left the train. Their 
agent at the coast had arranged a hunting party, so 
after obtaining their licenses which permitted the 
shooting of a certain number and kinds of ani- 
mals, they were ready for their big adventure. 
The missionary party would not reach their desti- 
nation till late in the afternoon. 

Worthington and the two other hunters were 
delighted to find their tents, their guide and their 
porters waiting for them a half mile from the little 
station of Buri and soon were eating a well-pre- 
pared camp dinner made ready by the cook. The 
agent had been able to make these arrangements 
for the party some days previously, for the two 
other men had come out for that purpose. Their 
guide was an old experienced hunter who had been 
years in the country, and Worthington had been 
added to the party without any difficulty, as they 
were always glad to have an additional good gun 
in the company. 

The day after their arrival at Buri the hunters 
spent in getting acquainted with each other, with 
their equipment, their porters, and their respective 
tasks. Each was made responsible for some phase 
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of the safari It was easy to be seen that the de- 
tails had been carefully attended to. Success now 
lay in the hands of the hunters themselves. 
Everjrthing was in readiness before they went to 
bed that night. Food for the porters had been 
portioned out, each had been assigned his work 
and his load, so that after an early breakfast the 
journey might be begun as soon as there was light 
enough to see. In spite of intense eagerness 
Worthington slept soundly all night, and had to 
be awakened in time for breakfast. 

Jim Brown, the hunter-guide, was a man of 
perhaps forty. He was yet in his teens when he 
came first to the country, and knew every part of 
the hunting ground well. He knew, too, the 
haunts and habits of the different wild animals of 
that region, and could tell many wonderful tales. 
Worthington suspected more than once that he 
was gifted in the art of embellishing those tales in 
order to please and amaze his audience. Jim was 
gruff, but kind. From the first he gave the new 
and inexperienced men to understand that when- 
ever there was any difference of opinion amongst 
them his word was to be law. There were two 
mules for the accommodation of the hunters, and 
where they were making long trips they took turns 
riding them. Three, at least, of the party were 
very glad, for the forced inactivity on shipboard 
made walking rather difficult until they became 
seasoned. However, those two mules had experi- 
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ences ahead of them that few would envy. The 
third night out on the hunting trip they had 
reached the habitat of the lion. Jim had promised 
to show them a pretty sight that night, after the 
moon came up. Their camp had been pitched a 
quarter of a mile from the Buri River, in a small 
clump of trees. 

As night drew on Jim and the three hunters, 
after leaving the camp in charge of the head por- 
ter, took their guns and went down to the river's 
edge just at dusk. Jim showed them the water- 
hole, and the path which the animals took in com- 
ing down for their drink at night. There was to 
be no shooting, he told them, they were simply to 
enjoy seeing the sights. Each was stationed in a 
near-by tree, which gave them a good view of the 
water-hole, and yet not close enough to be detected 
by the animals. It soon became pitch dark, but 
after a tedious wait of an hour or more the moon 
came out in her all-illuminating brightness, and 
nature began to turn her red. 

First, to Worthington's amazed eyes appeared a 
lordly lion, which came with cautious padded foot- 
steps down the rocky path. He was followed by 
a female lion a short distance behind. When her 
lord had drank his fill, she too quenched her thirst, 
and disappeared in the darkness. After a wait of 
some time, three beautiful giraffe came to have 
their evening drink. Later other and smaller ani- 
mals appeared. The scene was fascinating and 
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not a little exciting, and would have continued per- 
haps a good part of the night had there not been 
an interruption. 

They could hear the porters shouting about the 
camp, and a shot fired, which signal Jim had told 
Kamau, the head porter, to give in case of need. 
Quietly the four men slid from their perches, and 
speedily made their way back to camp, to find it all 
in confusion. Half a dozen swarthy Africans be- 
gan talking and explaining at once. Jim bade 
them all be quiet, then signalled to Kamau to give 
the details. Kamau told how they had hobbled 
the mules and turned them loose, and thinking 
they could not get but a few feet beyond the circle 
of the fire, they laid down to sleep; but the fire 
died down, and one of the mules got free from his 
hobble and wandered away. At least when 
Kamau had wakened a short time before he could 
find only the one mule, and he was quivering and 
snorting in terror. Jim stepped over to the re- 
maining animal and found it perspiring. " Scared, 
all right enough,*' he commented. 

Worthington, Jones, and Bedell were for start- 
ing out at once to find the mule, but Jim said they 
would simply go to bed, for there was no hope of 
recovering the mule, and he did not propose run- 
ning any foolhardy risks at night. Early the next 
morning they foimd the carcass of the mule some 
three hundred yards away from camp, and foot- 
print evidence revealed at least one lion, and pos^ 
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sibly more, which had a part in its disappearance. 
Jim gave his consent to their hunting for the lion 
that day. Several times they thought they were 
on his track, but stopped to bag other game, which 
came conveniently in their path, and so night was 
approaching before they found his whereabouts. 
After all it was quite near the camp. It seemed 
to the three younger men that Jim was entirely too 
wary and cautious, for when they had failed to 
rout the lion from his hiding place by dusk, he in- 
sisted on leaving it for the next day. They could 
see that Bedell was angry, though at the time he 
said nothing. 

They had just started the porters back to camp 
with their loads when off to their right they heard 
a shot. Turning quickly they saw Bedell motioning 
frantically for them to come. When they reached 
his side he explained excitedly that he had seen the 
lion come out and stand on the little knoll a short 
distance in front of him, had taken careful aim 
and shot. He was sure the shot had taken effect, 
for the lion seemed to fall, but afterward bounded 
away into the thicket, some distance to one side. 
Worthington, Jones, and Bedell were all eager to 
follow after, but as it was growing speedily dark, 
Jim said they would do no more, for a wounded 
Hon was an exceedingly dangerous customer, and 
they needed broad daylight to cope with it. This 
time Bedell muttered something under his breath, 
but when Jim looked at him he said no more^ and 
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they all went back to camp. Worthington shared 
Jim's tent while Jones and Bedell occupied the 
other. Soon all was quiet, and Worthington at 
least was fast asleep. 

In what seemed a very short time, he was sud- 
denly wakened by Jim, who, shaking him roughly, 
exclaimed, " Quick ! your gim ! don't wait to 
dress." Hardly awake, Worthington seized his 
gun and followed Jim in a wild rush through the 
night. " Those fools, that wounded lion," was all 
that floated back over Jim's shoulder as he ran. 
They reached their destination in an incredibly 
short time, but not a moment too soon; indeed, 
they were seconds too late, for Jones was lying 
prostrate on the ground, while over him stood the 
lion growling horribly at Bedell, who stood some 
five yards away crying convulsively and shooting 
wildly. " Shut his mouth, and get his gun," was 
Jim's quick spoken command to Worthington, and 
the next instant a clear shot rang out and the lion 
dropped on his prostrate victim. Two or three 
other shots followed to make sure that the lion 
was dead, and calling to Worthington and Bedell 
to help, Jim rushed toward the lion. Bedell had 
completely lost his senses, however, and simply 
stood by muttering and sobbing and crying in a 
maniacal way. Jim and Worthington managed 
to get the lion from Jones's body, and with the 
help of some native porters carried the wounded 
man back to camp. Two African f)orters, at Jim's 
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command, had forcibly to drag Bedell back to 
camp, and hold him there. 

Jones was laid by the fire while Jim made a 
hasty examination. He fotmd him still alive, and 
bade Worthington bring his medicine kit. Long 
schooled in giving first aid to the injured in that 
country where doctors are scarce, he worked for 
more than an hour dressing the wounds ; the man 
had been horribly mangled, and would be disfig- 
ured for life. Before he was finished with Jones 
Jim had been compelled to stop and give Bedell an 
opiate, to put him to sleep, for his frantic ravings 
were terrible. At last Jones was fixed as com- 
fortably as possible, and though he gained con- 
sciousness after several hours, his suffering was so 
intense that he too was given an opiate, and fell 
into a troubled sleep. Jim then sent Worthington 
to bed, much against his will, telling him he would 
watch by Jones, and if he needed him he would 
call. He also said that if they were to pull Jones 
through they would need all the rest and strength 
they could get 



VII 
MAULED BY A LION 

BEDELL was alone in his tent when he 
awoke the next morning, and he felt ex- 
ceedingly dull and drowsy. He was mildly 
surprised to see that Jones's bed was not in its 
usual place, and painstakingly tried to account for 
it. He was still lying there with dull sluggish 
thoughts when Jim lifted the flap of the tent, and 
stooping, entered. 

"Awake, eh ? " he questioned grimly, and with 
two strides he stood by Bedell's side, and gripping 
his arm fiercely, said in a slow, menacing tone, 
" Tell me the whole affair, straight, mind you, and 
tell me quick ! " Bedell gazed at him with a dull, 
incurious gaze. 

"Affair, what affair?" he said thickly. Jim 
turned and left the tent, and returned with a 
strong cup of black coffee. 

" Drink that," he commanded. 

When he had finished the coffee he sat up and 
said, " What was it you wanted, Jim? ** 

Jim shook him by the shoulder. " Tell me how 
you and Jones came to go out after that lion," he 
snarled. 

63 
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Bedell kept his eyes fixed on Jim's face, 

Jones?" he said slowly and questioningly. 

Lion ? " he whispered, with dawning reason and 
paling face. He covered his face with both his 
hands, and his whole body shook. 

"No time for that," commanded Jim, as he 
shook him again. " Tell me the whole truth ! " 

Bedell looked up in his face, and asked in a 
hoarse whisper, " Is he dead? Did I kill him? I 
called him a coward 1 '* 

Jim could not but feel a little pity for the 
wretched man, and he said more kindly, " No, he 
is not dead. We hope he will live, but I would 
like to know how you came to go ! " 

" I was mad," he said. " I thought you were 
just tired and lazy, and I wanted to go right back 
after that lion, just we two. I told him it was 
already wounded and probably dead, and we 
would have the honour of getting our first lion all 
by ourselves. But Jones didn't want to go. He 
said you had had more experience, and we had 
agreed to take your word. But I couldn't see 
anything except that I wanted that lion. I told 
him that you were a coward. I called him a cow- 
ard, and said I would go alone. At that he sprang 
for his gun, and was soon out of the tent on the 
path, and I after, him, well pleased with my 
strategy. Jones, however, neither stopped nor 
looked back, but made straight for the thicket, 
where we had seen the lion disappear. In an in- 
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credibly short time he came nmning out, the lion 
after him, and turning we both fired several shots 
at it. However, the lion did not stop, and, in less 
time than I can tell it, the lion had sprung on Jones, 
and was mauling him horribly. Jones fought for 
some time, and as they tumbled about I dared not 
shoot for fear of hitting him, but I did shoot into 
the air, to signal for help, for I realized too late 
that your advice was dictated by common sense 
and not cowardice. You came up and witnessed 
the rest, and I want to tell you I would give all I 
possess, or even hope to, to turn the hands of time 
back a day and blot out the events of last night." 

Jim did not deign any reply, but walked out of 
the tent, stepped softly by Worthington's side and 
looked at the injured man. 

From that time on either Worthington or Jim 
was at Jones's side till they reached the hospital at 
Nairobi, many miles distant. Bedell was allowed 
to shift for himself, and he was not able to do 
much else, for the shock had completely unnerved 
him, and he was really ill. 

"Just the minute we dare to move Jones we 
will start for the railroad," said Jim. 

It was not until the fourth day that he felt that 
they dared move the wounded man. He con- 
structed a stretcher, making it as comfortable as 
possible, and trained several porters to carry the 
bed with an easy rh3rthmic motion before Jones 
.was placed on it. Then early in the morning of 
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the fifth day the safari started on the return jour- 
ney, a journey far different from what they had 
planned. Only three hours in the morning did 
they travel, then a long rest through the heat of 
the midday, then three hours' journey in the even- 
ing before dark, and again the camp was pitched 
This continued every day that Jones felt it was 
bearable, and only once did he plead to make no 
trip that day ; he was gritty clear through, but his 
sufferings must have been terrible. 

After travelling a week in this way without 
an3rthing to disturb their progress, early one morn- 
ing they were going through a section of the coun- 
try that was covered with bush and low trees. 
Bedell was on the mule, Jim was by Jones's 
stretcher, and Worthington a little way ahead, 
while the porters were before and behind, when 
suddenly a cry from behind warned them of ap- 
proaching danger. " The rhino ! the rhino ! " was 
the cry. Quickly Jim took it all in, and with a 
hasty word commanded the porters to carry the 
stretcher to the top of a pile of rocks almost in 
front of them. Bedell sprang from the prancing, 
trembling mule, and ran for a tree, Worthington 
ran for another tree. The porters scattered their 
loads in all directions, and ran for their lives. On 
came the infuriated beast. She had a rhino calf 
at her side, had been surprised by the safari, and 
was ready to fight. Ordinarily they molest no 
one unless they are first molested, but in the case 
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of a female with young she will attack with all her 
force. The mule, terrified, stood helplessly in her 
path. With one toss of her head she had thrown 
it into the air, and it fell to the ground behind as 
she thundered on. Worthington hid behind a 
tree, but as the rhino swept on in his direction the 
tree looked woefully small, so he darted at right 
angles to another one a short distance away, and 
reached it just as the rhino with her powerful 
homed nose struck the one he had left She tore 
a slab six inches wide from the tree trunk, and, 
keeping right on in the same direction, was soon 
out of sight, for the rhino goes by scent rather 
than by sight, because of its small ineffectual eyes. 
The mule was helped to its feet and seemed to be 
none the worse for the tossing. It proved harder 
work to get the stretcher down from the rock pile 
than to get it up, but at last the safari was again 
assembled and on its way, thankful that all was 
well. 

After ten days' travelling the railroad was 
reached, and the same afternoon Jim and Wor- 
thington, with Jones, reached Nairobi after a cou- 
ple of hours* ride on the train ; Jones at last was in 
the government hospital, and had the care of a 
doctor. The attending physician assured Jim that 
he had done well, and undoubtedly had saved his 
life, although many weary weeks of suffering still 
remained for poor Jones. He did not yet know 
how scarred and crippled he would be; the news 
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was kept from him till he was stronger, Jim 
went back to close up the safari and to send Bedell 
back home. Worthington stayed in Nairobi for 
two weeks and made daily visits to the hospital. 
He was surprised at the size of this town, the 
capital of the Protectorate, its stores, hotels and 
other improvements, and its numerous white resi- 
dents. Here he found a number of new modem 
buildings, and such conveniences as he had not 
dreamed could be found so far inland in pagan 
Africa. 

He visited the Indian Bazaar, and as he walked 
from one end of the long street to the other he 
could scarce believe he was in Africa. He felt as 
if some magic had transported him to India, for 
the shops and shopkeepers bore no trace of Africa, 
Only as he looked at the customers and the 
passers-by could he realize where he was. 

Worthington was a little undecided just what 
course to follow next. He was surprised to know 
that all about Nairobi were farms held by white 
men, from England, Australia, and South Africa. 
He accepted the invitation of one farmer to visit 
his farm, and found it a well-kept farm growing 
a number of different things adaptable to that part 
of the country, and having a considerable number 
of sheep and cows. But he was particularly preju- 
diced against farmers in general. When, after an 
unusually sumptuous dinner, all had repaired to 
the veranda, he encountered two enormous blood- 
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hounds loose about the place, and was told that if 
they caught sight of one of those black devils 
prowling around at nig^t it was " good-bye nig- 
ger." They were kept chained up in the daytime. 
To Worthington it sounded a little too much like 
Uncle Tom's Cabin days, and in the course of con- 
versation he asked later if his host had any diffi- 
culty in getting plenty of help. He was told that 
the black man was shiftless and good for nothing ; 
the only way to treat him was to show yourself 
master. The personnel of his force was never 
two months the same; you couldn't get them to 
stay long, they even left sometimes without their 
pay. For he made a habit of not paying them till 
they had worked a month. As Worthington 
looked into his face, and then at the bloodhounds, 
he thought he understood why they didn't wait for 
their pay sometimes. 

Worthington returned to Nairobi, and finally 
decided to go some fifty or sixty miles from there 
in the direction of Mt. Kenia, a beautiful peak 
which could be seen from a long distance and 
which, although almost on the equator, was cov- 
ered the year round with snow. He was told that 
there were tribes around its base that were still 
unsafe for any white man to live amongst, and it 
was toward these he was resolved to work. 



VIII 
THE BIG play-day 

EARLY in September, Worthington started 
out to visit the Kenia tribes. The short 
rainy season had just ended, and every- 
thing was beautiful. His equipment, his porters, 
indeed everything concerning the safari pleased 
him better than ever before. He was beginning 
to feel like an old timer. He travelled leisurely 
for a few days, and would then remain in camp 
for a couple of weeks. He had already begun to 
have a working knowledge of Swahili, and with 
the aid of a competent interpreter, secured in 
Nairobi, he soon began to feel that he was making 
real progress in his research work. 

The first day of November he pitched his tent 
in a particularly attractive spot just outside of the 
bamboo forest. When he had first seen the en- 
trance to this forest it had seemed more nearly to 
fulfill his idea of an entrance to fairy-land than 
anything he had ever seen. Each time he looked 
upon it the pleasure with which he viewed this 
beauteous scene was enhanced. 

After being in camp for an hour or so his inter- 
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preter came to him and said, "The Mulhungu 
lives just over there/* pointing to a rise of land a 
short distance away. 

Is he a farmer ? " asked Worthington. 
Yes/' was the reply. 

We will leave him there then/* said Wor- 
thington with a laugh. 

" Oh, but Bwana, this man is different/' said 
the black man. 

Just then a horse and rider came into view over 
the knoll, riding toward them. Worthington 
watched his approach with frank curiosity. He 
was surprised, and more than half pleased, to see 
a yotmg man about his own age, who advanced 
with a friendly smile. 

" My name is Charmorley," he said, " and I live 
just over there," pointing in the direction from 
which he had come. "My boys said you were 
here. We've been hearing about you for some 
time, and I came over to invite you up to the 
house." 

Worthington tried to excuse himself, but Char- 
morley insisted on his coming at least to dinner; 
and, giving his horse to one of his boys, the two 
men walked back together. Worthington found 
Mrs. Charmorley a very winsome woman. She 
had been in the country only two years, but her 
husband had been there five. They were educated, 
well bred, and well informed. They had that 
courteous respect for a stranger from a foreign 
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land which so few Englishmen seem to pos- 
sess, and the dinner hour was a very pleasant 
one. 

At half -past six he heard a bell ring. " That is 
for evening prayers," said Mr. Charmorley as he 
rose. " Would you care to go ? " Worthington 
was clearly mystified. 

" I thought you were a farmer," he said, as he 
fell into step by his side. 

" So I am," smiled back his host. " Here is 
the chapel," he said, as they entered a sun-dried 
brick building, roofed with grass. The African 
assembly therein was already singing when they 
entered. A yoimg Mugikuyu, clad in a snowy 
white kanzu, spoke a few words in the vernacular, 
then led in prayer, after which another hymn was 
sung, and the audience filed quietly out. 

" I shall have to admit frankly that I am puz- 
zled," said Worthington. " Is this a mission sta- 
tion?" 

" No," said Charmorley. " One does not need 
to be on a mission station in order to have evening 
prayers, does he ? " 

"No, I suppose not," replied Worthington, 
" but isn't this sort of thing a little unusual for a 
farmer ? '* 

" A little unusual," said Charmorley, " but this 
is not the only farm where they have a chapel. 
You see it is this way,** he resumed, as they re- 
turned to their seats on the veranda. "We are 
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€!hristians» and serve a Master of whom we are 
justly proud. We have had the wonderful privi- 
lege of being bom in a Christian land, of Qiristian 
parents, and we try to show our appreciation of 
what Christ has done for us by doing what we can 
to let others know about Him. We are here in 
this land, and are making good financially, and we 
owe it to these people to give them the same oppor- 
tunities to become Christians that some one gave 
our heathen ancestors long ago. We have morn- 
ing prayers, a school for two hours in the after- 
noon, and evening prayers for all our help, on the 
farm and in the house. We are rather proud of 
our church of twenty baptized members. The 
Reverend Dr. Armstrong from the M. L. C. Mis- 
sion baptizes our converts, and furnishes us with 
a teacher for our afternoon school. We support 
the teacher, however." 

" You say that yours is not the only farm where 
they do this sort of work? " queried Worthington. 

Charmorley pointed to a light far off at one side 
and said, " See that light ? That is ten miles from 
here, and is on Johnson Bradshaw's farm; his 
school is bigger than mine, as he was here first, 
and it has been going longer ; but I am coming up 
to him and am planning to have the biggest farm 
school here. Oflf in the opposite direction is an- 
other farmer who does the same thing." 

" But with your constantly changing help does 
it really pay ; can you make any real impression oa 
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these people in a few weeks ? '* questioned Wor- 
thington. 

" Who said an3rthing about constantly changing 
help? My boys sign on for six months at least, 
and rarely ever leave then ; almost always they are 
ready to sign up for another term as soon as one is 
finished. Of course there are a few who are dis- 
contented, but eventually they almost always re- 
turn in time for a second trial. I always have all 
the help I want and most of the time many more 
apply for work than I can possibly use.'* 

" Do you find them honest and reliable ? " asked 
Worthington, getting a new light on a subject that 
had been in his mind often before. 

" Most of them are reliable, and do good work, 
although the raw native needs considerable train- 
ing; but on the whole I think that they represent 
a typical gathering of working men of any race. 
You know in civilized countries all sorts of plans 
have been resorted to to get honest work in return 
for honest pay, and a civilized man many times is 
not above taking advantage of his employer if he 
can, and so these people are no less stupid than 
other races in that respect," laughed Charmorley. 
" I have some boys that have been with me several 
years, and my cook has been with me ever since I 
arrived in this country. I find that in return for 
fair, just treatment that I receive good, faithful 
services, for the most part. I have never lost any- 
thing of great value through theft that has not 
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come back sooner or later, either through the ef- 
forts of some of my older boys or because of fear 
on the part of the thief that he might be found out. 
I find these people respond to exactly the same 
kind of conduct that people in England do. Have 
you ever seen Madeline S. Bridges' little poem: 
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Give love and love to your heart will flow, 

A strength in your utmost need : 
Have faith, and a score of hearts will show 

Faith in your word and deed. 

Give truth, and your gift will be paid in kind, 

And honour will honour meet ; 
And a smile that is sweet will surely find, 

A smile that is just as sweet. 

" For life is the mirror of king and slave ; 
Tis just what we are or do. 
Then give to the world the best that you have. 
And the best will come back to you." 

Worthington spent the night at the farmhouse. 
Indeed, he found the life there very attractive, and 
every night Mr. and Mrs. Charmorley insisted on 
his having dinner with them. 

" We are all going over to Kani, the head sta- 
tion of the M. L. C. Mission,'' Charmorley said 
one morning, " and we want you to go with us. 
We have had an invitation from Dr. Armstrong to 
a big celebration the twelfth of November, and I 
want you to see my boys get some of the honours 
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in the races that are going to take place that 
day/' 

Worthington was only too glad to accept the 
invitation and went with the party from Glendale 
farm to witness the biggest events in the whole 
region thereabout He found that a number of 
white people had arrived at the mission station 
and were established in tents about the attractive 
mission grounds. He truly was surprised at the 
buildings, school, church, hospital, homes for the 
girls and another one for the boys, and numerous 
other buildings, all utilized for good purposes. 
The morning of the twelfth was clear and beauti- 
ful. The different regional chiefs began arriving 
with their retinue about ten o'clock, and difiEerent 
schools from various stations were already on the 
grounds, as well as the boys from the three farm 
schools. Each group wore some article that des- 
ignated the group to which he belonged. Wor- 
thington could not but think of his old college 
meets, and wondered tiiat there was no yelling ; but 
he wondered too soon, for presently the boys began 
to chant their school songs. He met Dr. Arm- 
strong early in the day, and was very favourably 
impressed with him, — a man of perhaps forty-five, 
in height equal to his own, with steel gray eyes, a 
genial smile, and a rich full voice. Through the 
entire day he was here and there directing the dif- 
ferent activities, speaking to every one, seeming to 
know every one intimately, and to be deeply inter- 
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ested in each one to an extent that was most grati- 
fying to all. 

The morning was devoted to a basket-ball tour- 
nament^ and in the end the boys at the head station 
won the trophy. Immediately after lunch, at 
noon, a huge Gospel meeting was held, at which 
there must have been two thousand Africans. The 
speakers were mostly African Christians, although 
Dr. Armstrong spoke in the vernacular for per- 
haps ten minutes. A number of songs were sung 
in the language of the people, and the assembly 
again went to the athletic field. Here minor 
races, such as relay, potato, two-by-two, chariot, 
thread and needle, and sack races, as well as other 
fun-provoking stunts, were enjoyed. The Afri- 
cans, as well as the white people, were having a 
decidedly good time, and the final stunt was two 
swarthy Africans seated on a pole, feet free from 
the ground, with a pillow in the right hand, and 
clasping the pole with the left. Each was to try 
to dislodge the other, and in just a short space of 
time one lay sprawling on the grotmd amid the 
cheers of the onlookers. 

"A good match," said Charmorley, looking at 
Worthington and Dr. Armstrong, who were 
standing together. 

"What's that?" spoke up another mission- 
ary. 

" I said they were a good match," laughed Char- 
morley, referring to the African contestants, but 
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still looking at the two white men, so n-^ar the 
same height and build. 

But his questioner mistook his meaning, and 
said with a gleam of mischief, " They would make 
a dandy pair," and in the course of a few minutes 
the challenge had flashed into the eyes of the two, 
and amid the amazed wonder of the Africans Dr. 
Armstrong and Worthington climbed on the pole, 
pillows in hand, and began at the given signal to 
try to dislodge one another. Two minutes of 
mirth-provoking tussle, and Worthington landed a 
particularly well-aimed blow, which, however. Dr. 
Armstrong tried to dodge and almost success- 
fully, indeed so much so that Worthington lost 
his equilibrium and sprawled on the ground 
just as Dr. Armstrong had to give up trying 
to regain his seat; simultaneously both men 
landed, side by side, while the spectators cheered 
wildly. 

The day was a thrilling one to most all of them, 
and when night came, it was long before the Afri- 
can participants in the day's sports could quiet 
down. Midnight found them clustered about 
their various camp-fires discussing the events of 
the day. Worthington had turned and walked up 
the path with Dr. Armstrong. 

" I want to tell you how much I have enjoyed 
the day," said Worthington. "It was good of 
you to allow me to come. I am afraid I shall not 
be able to repay your kindness.'' 
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" Did you wish to repay it ? " asked Dr. Arm- 
strong. 

" Certainly," replied Worthington, looking curi- 
ously at his host. 

" Very well, you may do so, by remaining with 
us as our guest the rest of the week," was his as- 
tonishing answer. 

" I am afraid I do not see how that would repay 
it; it seems to me that would increase my debt." 

" Have you visited a mission station before ? " 
asked the Doctor. When he had received a nega- 
tive answer, he continued, " You see it is this way. 
You have been with us on one of our few play 
days, and if you were to leave us now your impres- 
sion of mission work would be apt to be very 
biased. I shall be glad to have you stay with us 
long enough to get a correct idea of the mission 
work." 

"That is fair enough," responded Worthing- 
ton, " and I shall be glad enough to accept the in- 
vitation." 

"I think that the erroneous impressions that 
travellers get, and give out on their return to the 
homeland, are due to some such limited survey of 
the work. We missionaries are prone to invite 
outsiders to our gala days, forgetting that some 
people may not realize what hard work fills up the 
others." 

" I can easily see how it might turn out so," 
quietly said Worthington, " and I shall be glad to 
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see the work days." Nevertheless he was hardly 
prepared for the amount of work that was accom- 
plished in one day. The following days he spent 
in visiting the schools taught by native teachers; 
the Industrial Plant, where the work turned out by 
the native apprentices was surprising indeed; the 
agriculture work undertaken by the native boys, 
under the able leadership of a trained college man ; 
the large hospital with its eighty beds, all filled, 
and at least a score of native helpers being trained 
for hospital work ; the outschools ; the evangelistic 
work carried on in the surrounding villages, and 
many other activities, seemed to him to be carried 
on in an exceptionally competent manner. Every- 
body was busy, and if looks were to tell the tale, 
all seemed to be happy. The three days passed 
quickly to Worthington, and what he saw made 
him wonder that any one ever condemned mis- 
sions. He went back to his research work with 
renewed zeal and a better insight into many things. 



IX 

MARGARET PRESTON 

WORTHINGTON had been in touch 
from time to time with Delmar, the 
young missionary from Raritan Col- 
lege, and was pleased to receive from him an invi- 
tation to spend the Christmas holidays with him. 
He wrote an eager acceptance, and then could 
scarcely wait until time to go. The invitation had 
given December eighteenth as the date for his 
coming, for the morning of the nineteenth was to 
be the closing day of Hillcrest Academy. Del- 
mar was waiting for him at the railway station 
when he reached Bijake. It seemed pleasant to 
meet him again, like an old and trusted friend. 
He saw but little of the mission station at night, as 
he was late reaching there. The three miles from 
the railway station to the mission property 
seemed unbelievably long and weird, for the path 
led through the forest, up the side of the moun- 
tain. The path was lighted only by swaying lan- 
terns, casting their grotesque shadows behind 
them. The wind, too, had arisen and trontributed 
its quota to the weirdness. But the journey at 
last ended, and after a late supper Worthington 

retired for the night, sharing Ddmar's quarters 

8i 
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December in this quarter of the globe is usually 
the prettiest time of the year. The weather is 
clearest, the grass and foliage greenest, and the 
flowers the most abundant of the whole year. As 
Worthington entered the auditorium of the Acad- 
emy with Delmar at ten that morning, his eyes 
were attracted at once by the profuse decorations 
of roses and ferns. And such roses! And such 
ferns! American Beauties, La France, Marechal 
Neil, and many other varieties found only at the 
florist's at home. Maiden Hair, Silver Backed, 
and other ferns, by the armfuls, were used in the 
decorations. 

As Worthington gazed about the room before 
the audience assembled, he said to Delmar, " Your 
decorations must have cost hundreds of dollars; 
and where could you have gotten them ? " 

Delmar laughed. "They didn't cost us a red 
cent," said he; "or, rather I should say, they 
didn't cost us a white cent with a little round hole 
in it," and both men laughed. " They cost only the 
effort of gathering them. The ferns grow on the 
mountainsides and in the ravines, and just wait 
until you see our rose gardens! Roses do not 
grow wild here, and the original plants must be 
imported, but one bush of any variety is enough to 
furnish a large number of bushes in a few years, 
as the roses are so easily propagated by cuttings in 
this country. One of the big surprises to me upon 
tny arrival here was the great number and variety 
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of beautiful roses, as well as carnations, lilies, and 
other flowers found growing about the mission 
station.'' 

At this point in their conversation the audience 
began to arrive, and the auditoriiun was soon 
pretty well filled, a goodly portion consisting of 
children. Just such an audience, Worthington 
thought, as would be found in attendance upon a 
graduation exercise at home. 

"A good many parents have come on for this 
special occasion, and to take their children home,'' 
informed Delman "Also the conference of the 
mission follows this immediately." 

Then he stopped short, for Worthington's eyes 
were fastened in surprised amazement on the face 
of a lady missionary entering a seat several rows 
in front of the two young men. 

" Margaret Preston ! " he exclaimed softly. 

" Yes, that is Miss Preston," said Delmar ; " do 
you know her ? " 

Nothing beyond a quickly nodded assent was 
passed between them, for the program was already 
beginning. Worthington heard nothing for some 
time, although he realized in a dreamy way that 
the usual things were being done and said. His 
mind had flown back several years to that time he 
had spent the Christmas vacation with Phil Pres- 
ton. Phil's cousin Margaret had been there, and 
he remembered how his boyish heart had gone out 
in admiration to the beautiful girl, and he asked 
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himself again and again how he had allowed her 
ever to slip from his mind. How could he have 
forgotten how beautiful and attractive she was? 
The intervening years had only enhanced her 
beauty, and she was really here, and for a while he 
forgot that she was a missionary and remembered 
with a pang that he would probably be as far from 
her thoughts as he must always have been, and 
felt unhappy at the thought. She sat there all tm- 
conscious of his gaze, seemingly interested in the 
program, and she was lovely to look upon. She 
was neither tall nor short, her form was well 
rounded and she carried herself well, but her face 
was striking. She was fair, unusually so; her 
skin was so clear and fresh that when onenooked 
into her face the fact that her eyes were a dancing, 
friendly blue-black, and that her mass of soft, 
straight hair piled about her snow-white temples 
was black, caused always a distinct surprise. Her 
face, with every new impression registered so 
plainly, was a fascination to her friends. 

Worthington recalled how merry she had been, 
the life of the house, and because she was always 
laughing with her eyes they had called her " Mar- 
garet of the Happy Eyes," all that vacation. And 
she was here in Africa, a missionary! and he! 
lie wis not even a Christian, and suddenly he felt 
lonely and left out. He dared not define his feel- 
ings. Then he became conscious that the speaker 
of the day was on the platform, and it seemed that 
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in a remarkably short space of time he had gath- 
ered together the minds of all the audience and 
held them spellbound before him. There was 
scarcely a sound to be heard while he addressed 
them« His voice was deep, magnetic, sympatlietic 
and understanding, and some way he seemed to be 
speaking individually to each one, and thus held 
their absorbed attention. He was speaking about 
profitable investments, how time, talents, money, 
health, all that one possesses, could be invested 
profitably in things that are usually not taken into 
account. Then turning swiftly to the graduating 
class of seventeen young men and women, dressed 
all in white (in the tropics the men dress in white 
for special occasions), seated on the platform at 
the right and left, he said: 

" It may surprise some of those in the audience 
to know that you young people are all millionaires. 
Yes, they are all millionaires," he repeated to the 
audience, "every one. I happen to know that 
much definitely, and also that they are planning to 
invest their millions, the most of them, in the most 
valuable mining stock in the world. Their annual 
income is the same, and is 31,536,000 " — and here 
he paused — " seconds; their daily income is 86,400 
seconds to spend. Indeed, they are compelled to 
spend that many, to invest them in some way, and 
so these millionaires have been doing what they 
could to invest their past millions in such a way as 
to make their future millions of still more profit. 
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" There are eight young men and nine young 
ladies; three of these are children of settlers in 
the country and are planning to return to their 
homes and enrich the Protectorate by investing 
their millions in clean^ wholesome Christian lives 
on the farms of their parents. The other six 
young men, sons of missionaries, are planning to 
return to America to spend yet another four years 
in study ; three of them expect to return as medical 
missionaries, two as ministers and one as a teacher. 
The eight young ladies, all daughters of mission- 
aries, are likewise planning to return to America, 
or rather I should say are going to America, for 
six of these young folks were bom in this country 
and have only visited in America a time or two 
when on furlough with their parents. Two of 
the eight young ladies are planning to return as 
trained nurses, and five as teachers, and we are 
looking forward with pleasure to welcoming them 
back as co-workers, and assure them that if they 
continue to hold to their purpose and return here 
to invest their millions in the mining of human 
souls, they will indeed have chosen the most valu- 
able investment in this whole world; the returns 
are absolutely sure ; nothing can be surer ; listen I " 
and he opened a Bible, and read : 

"Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon 
earth, where moth and rust doth corrupt, and 
where thieves break through and steal. But lay 
up for yourselves treasures in heaven, where 
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neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves do not break through nor steal : For where 
your treasure is, there will your heart be also." 

" For whosoever will save his life shall lose it: 
and whosoever will lose his life for my sake shall 
find it'* 

" For what is a man profited, if he shall gain 
the whole world, and lose his own soul? or what 
shall a man give in exchange for his soul ? '' 

" For the Son of Man shall come in the glory of 
his Father with his angels; and then shall he re- 
ward every man according to his works." 

"And Jesus said unto them, Come ye after me, 
and I will make you to become fishers of men. 
And straightway they forsook their nets, and fol- 
lowed him." 

" Whosoever will come after me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross and follow me." 

"Then Peter began to say unto him, Lo, we 
have left all, and have followed thee. 

"And Jesus answered and said, Verily I say 
unto you, Hiere is no man that hath left house, or 
brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, 
or children, or lands, for my sake, and the gospel's. 
But he shall receive an hundredfold now in this 
time, houses, and brethren, and sisters, and moth- 
ers, and children, and lands, with persecutions; 
and in the world to come eternal life." 

His magnetic voice carried them along as he 
turned quickly from one passage to another and 
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read them as one continuous whole, and some way 
it did seem a wonderful opportunity even to 
-Worthington, this business of investing millions of 
moments in the work of being " fishers of men." 
The speaker continued, turning again to the class, 
and said, " I congratulate you on what you have 
done so far and what you are planning to do with 
your millions. Let nothing turn you from your 
purpose, but set your faces * like a flint ' and verily 
you shall have your reward. It is the biggest and 
best investment in the world." 

" Who is he ? " questioned Worthington of Del- 
mar. 

" He is the Bishop of the Sudan, of the S. E. C. 
Mission," Delmar replied, " and he is here in this 
country for a short time only. He has, however, 
spent thirty years in work in Africa, and has 
founded more than one school. We were very 
fortunate in securing him for this occasion. Isn't 
he wonderful ? I've just got to get out and exer- 
cise a little, for I'm cramped. It seems to me I 
scarcely breathed while he was speaking." 

But Worthington had again fixed his attention 
upon Miss Preston. Delmar, noticing it, quickly 
made his way to her side and spoke to her. She 
glanced at once at Worthington, and came back to 
meet him. Some way he felt just like a bashful 
schoolboy. 

"Why, Mr. Worthington, I am afraid I 
shouldn't have recognized you at once if news 
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hadn't reached me some time ago that you were 
in Africa. I had hardly hoped to meet you. You 
don't look much like you did when I last saw you," 
and Worthington remembered with a reminiscent 
grin the extravagant colours and clothing the Prep 
boys were wearing that year. 

" I don't suppose I do," he said, " but in some 
ways I am the same person and in other ways I 
have left that boy far behind." 

There was time for very little more, as duties 
claimed botti Miss Preston and Delmar, and Wor- 
thington was again alone with Delmar. 

I didn't know she was here," he told him. 
Miss Preston is fine," said Delmar; ** every- 
body white and black seems to love and respect 
her. She is a trained nurse, you know, and is in 
the hospital every morning. Her afternoons are 
devoted to the Girls' Home, of which she has 
charge. However, she has helpers in both places. 
Yet she does a lot of work." 

Worthington had dinner with Delmar and the 
boys in the dining-room of their dormitory. It 
reminded him a good deal of his own Prep days. 
"We have only the boys over ten years of age 
with us," said Delmar. "The little chaps are 
housed in cottages. But then you will have time 
enough to see all the different departments later. 
This afternoon we have another graduation exer- 
cise to attend." 

" How is that ? " said Worthington. 
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"It is the graduation exercises of our native 
divinity school, where our native teachers and 
evangelists are trained. It will be held in the 
Mann Memorial Chapel/* 

Worthington was much interested, and asked 
many questions, resolved to be better informed 
than heretofore. He found there were three dis- 
tinct stages in the African's education. The first 
stage comprised training in the vernacular, until 
the pupil was able to read and write his own lan- 
guage accurately and easily, as well as a good 
foundation in mathematics. This occupied a term 
of two or three years, according to the ability of 
the individual pupil. The second stage was more 
advanced work, in more branches, a large part of 
which was in the Swahili language, as there are 
many more text-books available in that language 
than in the vernacular in any particular part of the 
country. The third stage took the pupil into the 
study of English, and opened to him a wealth of 
text-books that will probably never be available to 
him in his own language. The school in the ver- 
nacular was the largest, fewer advancing into Swa- 
hili, and still fewer taking English. Those who 
graduated from the English course had covered 
such work as would be done in the grammar school 
in America. They were given certificates of gradu- 
ation, and were permitted to take their place as 
teachers and evangelists amongst their own people. 
This would be as far as most of them would be 
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taken for some time to come, for it was thought 
better to make an effort to educate a greater niun- 
ber of pupils at this stage of the work than to con- 
centrate on the education of a few. 

However, there was a fine class of ten, who 
were receiving their diplomas this afternoon. 
Worthington found the audience this time com- 
posed mostly of Africans, with here and there a 
few missionaries. The address was given by the 
Rev. D. E. Robertson, who was the Superintend- 
ent of the American Mission in that part of 
Africa. Worthington learned that his home was 
at Bijake. Much of the address he could imder- 
stand, as it was delivered in Swahili. He had 
never seen Mr. Robertson before to his knowledge, 
and yet as he listened to him he seemed to be re- 
minded of some one he had known in the past. 
But try as he would he could not trace the mem- 
ory. 

After the program was over Delmar presented 
him to Mr. Robertson. When he told him of this 
impression, he said, "You may have seen me in 
America, for I made many missionary addresses 
during my furloughs in the homeland." 

" But I do not remember ever to have heard a 
missionary address," said Worthington. They 
parted, Mr. Robertson urging him to make a good 
long stay at the mission. Worthington asked 
Delmar more about the minister as they were on 
their way back to his room. 
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How long has he been in Africa? " was one 
of his questions. 

" He came out thirty years ago as a young man, 
and one very interesting thing about it is that his 
son Robert, who was bom here twenty-five years 
ago is now a missionary on a station some thirty 
miles from here." 

"Robert Robertson," said Worthington; "I 
wonder if that could be old * Bobs ' ? When I was 
in Prep one of my classmates was named Robert 
Robertson, and of course we called him * Bobs/ 
His father was a missionary too. But this man 
doesn't look a bit like * Bobs,' " said Worthington, 
" for ' Bobs ' was tall and straight and fair." 

"That describes this Robert Robertson all 
right," said Delmar, " for I met him a month ago. 
When you meet Mrs. Robertson you will see that 
he looks more like his mother ; however, the father 
and son resemble each other in a ntmiber of ways." 

The following days, during the missionary con- 
ference, Worthington saw much of Mr. Robert- 
son, for he attended many of the meetings with 
Delmar. He scarcely knew what to think of the 
conference, and had it not been for the habitual 
attendance of Miss Preston upon the meetings, 
and Worthington's pleasure in seeing and meeting 
her, it is doubtful whether he would have been as 
faithful in his attendance. He found that the 
more he saw of Mr. Robertson the more he liked 
him. He was slight in build and slightly stooped. 
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and had dark eyes, which gave the appearance of 
being weak from overlong study. His voice, too, 
was not so very pleasing, but one forgot all that 
when he began to talk. He understood human 
nature thoroughly, and so rich and varied had 
been his experiences, which enabled him to inter- 
pret life at its best, that when he began to speak 
in his earnest and sympathetic manner, he seemed 
a veritable giant. "A little man with a giant intel- 
lect," was Worthington's summing up of the 
matter. 



SECURING THE TROPHY 

WORTHINGTON planned to leave the 
mission station the following week, as 
he felt he should not impose longer on 
his host, but Mr. Robertson urged him to stay and 
carry on his research work near them. He of- 
fered him the free use of a little house that was 
not needed at the time, telling him that they would 
like to become better acquainted with him. Wor- 
thington was glad to accept this invitation and so 
the arrangements were made for a prolonged stay 
among them. Then, too, he soon received an invi- 
tation from Robert Robertson to visit his station. 
He planned to do this in about a month's time, as 
Mr. Robertson was planning to make a tour of the 
mission stations at that time, and invited Wor- 
thington to go along. Mr. Robertson was always 
kind to Worthington, and seemed to seek his com- 
panionship, a state of affairs which was very pleas- 
ing to Worthington, for Mr. Robertson could give 
him very many valuable helps in his research 
work, because of his knowledge of, and his long 
experience with, these people. Many days, when 
he was on a tour of inspection, Worthington was 
his companion. 

94 
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It was here he learned the thoroughness and 
value of industrial work. On one of these trips 
he was at a native Christian village, and saw how 
they had been trained to build their houses of the 
same old material but in a much more convenient 
and hygienic way. There were windows for 
ventilation and a door that could be entered while 
one stood upright; there was a fire box and oven 
built of bricks made by the industrial boys; there 
were rude beds raised from the floor, and the sheep 
and calves and chickens found no place in these 
Christian homes. He saw how the women had 
been taught simple housekeeping and were relieved 
from all the burden bearing; the children were 
having some form of training, and he could not 
help but see that for the next generation there 
were to be still better results. He visited many of 
the out-schools with Mr. Robertson and found 
them conducted by trained teachers who were liv- 
ing simply among their people, but in a more 
cleanly and respectable way. Truly, he thought, 
the Christian missionaries are meaning much to 
the benighted people. 

The Hillcrest Academy with its splendid build- 
ings built by the "boys in the Industrial School was 
a wonder to all travellers because of its size and 
what it stood for. There was a Boys' Dormitory 
for the older boys, a Girls' Dormitory for the older 
girls, and small cottages like homes for the chil- 
dren, ten and under. All the teachers and house 
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mothers seemed so enthusiastic and happy in theif 
work, and all were looking forward to the time 
when they could add the University to their school 
system. Indeed the site had been chosen for the 
University. 

Of course the hospital was a source of pleasure 
to him, and he was always glad of a chance or ex- 
aise for visiting that He knew that Margaret 
Preston was always busy, — indeed they all seemed 
busy, — ^but more than once he had had an oppor- 
tunity to talk with her at the hospital. He also 
liked Dr. Davies, who was surgeon in charge of 
the hospital, and soon discovered that he had been 
a student at Raritan College long before his time. 
He was equally impressed with Dr. Davies and 
Mr. Robertson, and both men were specially kind 
to him and gave him any help they could ; in spite 
of their busy days they found time to be a friend 
to him and he could not but wonder why they 
should. He asked Mr. Robertson once the reason 
for this and received the rather enigmatical reply, 
" I think it a good investment for my time." 
Worthington for a moment was ashamed of him- 
self, for there flashed through his mind the thought 
that perhaps they knew of his father's wealth and 
had some ulterior designs, and then as he turned 
to look into those kindly eyes he knew that money 
was farthest from the mind of this missionary, 
and he realized it was his soul he was concerned 
about. He knew that the interest would be the 
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same no matter what he possessed, and that in all 
probability not any of them knew him to be the 
son of a wealthy American business man, tmless 
it should be Miss Preston, and he felt sure that in 
her eyes that would amount to nothing. In any 
case, his father having cut him off without a cent, 
he was not rich but was earning his way, and 
meant to continue to do so. At times he felt 
sorry for his father, and had a longing to meet 
his expectations, — ^but not for the present. 

The month came to an end, and with Mr. Rob- 
ertson Worthington started out to see " Bobs " 
and his work. They took two days for the jour- 
ney, carrying with them a tent and " loads " ; all 
the supplies for " Bobs* " station must come 
through this headquarters station since he was 
still farther from the railroad. There were some 
thirty loads in all, none weighing over sixty 
pounds; the law requires that a man's load for a 
day's journey should not be over sixty pounds. 
Their tent, and food, and other supplies made ten 
additional loads, so with the forty porters and sev- 
eral personal boys they made quite a safari. 

The first night they stopped at the village of an 
old chief who had one hundred wives. A man's 
standing in the community is gauged by the num- 
ber of wives he possesses. This man had three- 
large villages, approximately a third of his wives 
living in each village, with their hosts of children. 
The old chief was delighted to see Mr. Robertson, 
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as he was quite friendly to the mission, and had a 
number of sons attending the school at Bijake. A 
sheep was ordered to be killed in their honour, and 
a feast held, so it was eleven o'clock before they 
retired to their tent to rest after the day's jour- 
ney. 

Sometime in the night, just when he did not 
know, — all were still and sound asleep, — ^Wor- 
thington was wakened by piercing, prickly pains 
on his bare feet and ankles. At first he could not 
think what was the matter, then as he reached 
down and picked off one insect after another he 
realized that they must be pinching ants. He had 
seen them and had heard how they would enter 
a tent or house and run out the inmates, and al- 
though he disliked arousing Mr. Robertson he was 
compelled to announce in the blackness of the tent 
that he believed pinching ants were invading their 
sleeping quarters. He was relieved to hear Mr. 
Robertson respond that he had just that minute 
made the same discovery. Lanterns were lit and 
a survey made. The entire bottom of the tent was 
alive with ants, and upon snatching what gar- 
ments were out of the reach of the invaders, and 
going outside, they found a column of ants 
marching around the entire tent. They were com- 
pletely surrounded. Fortunately it is easy to out- 
distance such an army, and calling their boys the 
two men set to work to turn the line of march in 
another direction. The roasting of the meat early 
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in the evening near the tent had probably brought 
them there. Worthington found that by taking a 
stick and putting it under the line of march he 
could lift a rope of pinching ants two or three feet 
high before the line would break, so closely were 
they interlocked with their pinchers. With hot 
coals and by other efforts the line of march was 
turned and the attention of all was given to get- 
ting the invaders out of the tent. They must be 
killed one by one, and it took some time to do it ; 
more than one wreaked vengeance upon their ene- 
mies by making use of their vicious pinchers be- 
fore they were dispatched. It was well on toward 
morning before the tent could again be occupied, 
and even then an occasional ant let his presence be 
known by a vicious pinch, so that further rest was 
almost out of the question. 

An early morning start was made and Wor- 
thington was surprised to find that a light frost had 
fallen during the night, and a thin sheet of ice had 
formed over the pail of water; the altitude was 
something over eight thousand feet where they 
were now journeying, and the nights were always 
cool. However, the days were hot enough and 
they were glad of a rest during the midday, so 
that it was approaching evening when they reached 
Kinani, and came upon "Bobs'* down on the 
football field with his African boys having a glori- 
ous game after the day's work. 

" I have come after that leopard skin/' was 
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Worthington's greeting to " Bobs." " Remember 
you offered to go with me when I was ready." 

" Bobs " threw back his head and laughed the 
old hearty laugh. 

" You're just in time," he said, " for a couple 
of leopards have been molesting the flocks of my 
people lately, and they have been begging me to 
help them kill the leopards." 

" You'll be careful, Robert," warned the father. 

" Sure I will. Dad, and I wouldn't go at all if 
these particular leopards were not proving a real 
nuisance to these people. They have lost seven 
lambs in two weeks. I imagine there are young 
ones in the den. I have promised them to go the 
next time an animal is missing, and that will prob- 
ably be soon. The boys are to track him to his 
den and I will help them with the killing, and 
* Worthy * is here just in time with his extra gun." 

It was a couple of days, however, before any 
news of further depredations was heard, and 
Worthington spent these in inspecting the work 
" Bobs " was so enthusiastically engaged in. " It's 
great," he said time and again. 

"There is no need to ask you if you like it," 
said Worthington, " for to spend a few hours with 
you one could not help but know you are whole- 
heartedly enjoying your work. But I cannot quite 
see your point of view." 

" Of course you cannot," said " Bobs," " unless 
you look at things from the same angle» 
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* Worthy/ old man, I'd like mighty well to see 
you become a Christian and then you would un- 
derstand. Come, will you not accept Jesus Christ 
as your Saviour ? " 

Worthington was surprised at this frank invi- 
tation, the first he had ever had in his life. " I 
cannot see my way to do so, * Bobs,' " he said ear- 
nestly, and the subject was dropped between them. 

The third day after his arrival at Kinani was 
devoted to the leopard hunt. The African boys 
had tracked them to a near-by ravine and felt sure 
they were in their den soon after daylight. So the 
party arrived early at the opening of the ravine, 
and made its way up from the path some hundred 
yards or more imtil they reached an opening in 
the rocks half-way up the bank. Stationing the 
half dozen Africans at strategic points, with their 
long spears poised ready for throwing, and with 
Worthington in a position of advantage near the 
mouth of the den, " Bobs " started to place a fire 
in front of the den preparatory to smoking out 
the animals. 

Just at this point a shout of warning was heard 
from the African at the right, "Bwana, rora 
ngari ! " " Master, behold the leopard ! " 

Instantly " Bobs " stepped back and glanced up, 
and there, ready for a spring, was a large leopard 
on the bank above the den. All could see that its 
eyes were on "Bobs" and the next instant it 
would spring on the man before any one could 
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hope to strike it or shoot it. The leopard gave its 
angry growl at being discovered and sprang. At 
the same instant the ground beneath it gave way 
and broke the force of its spring, so that instead 
of leaping full upon " Bobs," it fell against him, 
and both fell sprawling and rolling down the side 
of the ravine. " Bobs " seized a bush as he rolled, 
and stopped short two feet from the bottom of the 
ravine, while the leopard rolled on before he could 
recover himself. That alone gave the advantage 
the breathless, terrorized onlookers were waiting 
for. Simultaneously the six spearmen sprang fear- 
lessly on the leopard and pierced it in a dozen 
places in rapid succession. The fear for the life 
of their beloved missionary had driven all fear 
or cautiousness from their minds and they vi- 
ciously continued to stab the dead animal and kick 
and beat it, until "Bobs," having recovered his 
breath, begged them to spare their energy, for they 
still had other work to do. 

Worthington, with the memory of Jones and 
the lion still in his mind, and realizing how narrow 
was " Bobs' " escape, begged that they leave the 
other leopard alone, if there was another. But 
" Bobs " said, " No, this is a part of my work to 
help my people, and they have lost heavily of their 
possessions; the animals will only grow bolder." 

So the original plan was resorted to, that of 
smoking out the inmates, if there were others. In 
a few minutes, which were breathless with sus^ 
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pense, a second leopard appeared snarling at the 
mouth of the den, but instantly two rifles rang out 
and he dropped to the ground. The next instant 
two little baby leopards came crawling out over the 
body of their fallen parent, driven out by the 
smoke, and were likewise dispatched. 

"You have your leopard skin at last," was 
Bobs' '* comment as they started homeward. 
Say, old man, this is the very first time that I 
could understand your attachment to that other 
skin you received long ago, and I offer the apology 
that I should have given years ago." 

" Bobs " smiled. " The skin of the first leopard 
is mine, the rest are yours." 

" But the first skin is ruined by the spear holes," 
said Worthington. 

" Bobs " would have it no other way, however. 
He wanted to tack that first one on his wall, he 
explained, and if any one began to tell him that 
these Africans had no sense of gratitude or ap- 
preciation, he would ask them to count the holes 
made by his friends who forgot their fear in the 
love they had for him. 

The native boys dressed the skins, and in the 
course of a few days they were dried and ready to 
put away. Worthington carefully packed his 
away in preservatives. It was well that he did so, 
for it was long ere he unwrapped the leopard skin, 
or saw it again. 
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** HOW AM I A DEBTOR? 
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WHEN Mr. Robertson returned from his 
trip to a station some sixty miles 
further on, he and Worthington started 
back to Bijake. "Bobs'* and Worthington had 
enjoyed their visit together, but Worthington 
could always feel the undercurrent of a wish that 
personally he knew the secret of the spirit animat- 
ing these remarkable friends, and he felt a little 
inclined to pity himself. However, he could find 
nothing but perfect courtesy in all their actions 
toward him. He did not realize that the feelings 
he himself had were more responsible for his un- 
rest than an3ihing else. 

After reaching Bijake, Worthington went by 
train to Nairobi for a few days to get some needed 
supplies. Also, he had determined to see Jones 
again. To his surprise he found that Jones had 
left the hospital, but was still staying in Nairobi at 
the home of Mr. O'Brien. Thither he sought him, 
and found him badly scarred and walking with a 
crutch. But instead of the gloom Worthington 
feared would be his when he realized his condition, 

he found him laughing and talkative, with the 

X04 
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same entertaining manner he had on the hunting 
trip before his terrible accident. It was a surprise 
indeed to Worthington, for it seemed to him the 
man's life was ruined, and had it been himself, he 
felt he never could have been willing to live on in 
such a condition; it would have driven him mad, 
he felt sure. 

After talking with Jones several times, he could 
not refrain from asking how he bore his misfor- 
tune so cheerfully. 

" You haven't met my host, Mr. O'Brien, have 
you ? " was Jones's reply. " I know just how you 
feel about this, and I don't mind saying I felt as 
if I had gone through a thousand hells when I 
realized my crippled and scarred condition. I 
didn't want to live; I begged them to let me die, 
and I made life miserable for the hospital force 
in general. I refused to eat, refused medicine, 
and then one day in walked Mr. O'Brien unan- 
nounced. I never understand to this day how it 
was, but he actually had me smiling in a short time, 
and before he left I laughed out loud. The nurse 
came in to see what had happened. Mr. O'Brien 
kept coming, and I began to look forward to his 
visits. It wasn't long till I had told him how I 
felt, for people just naturally confide in him; he 
must hear lots of troubles, but they never seem to 
hurt him, he is so jolly, so good-natured, and so 
S)niipathetic that any man could not but feel bet- 
ter just to have him for a friend. I told him so 
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one day, and then he told me he had been wanting 
to tell me of a friend of his who meant just that, 
and much more to him, and that this same friend 
was longing to be a friend of mine. I was inter- 
ested at once in this new friend, and some way he 
talked along so earnestly about this friend of his 
and what he had been to him that the more he said 
the more I wanted to know this friend. I asked 
him if he wouldn't bring him to see me, and he 
said he didn't need to, he was already at my side, 
and then and not till then did it begin to dawn 
upon me that he was talking religion to me. 

" It had all seemed so natural and so real that 
for a moment I was disappointed, but as I looked 
in his face and remembered the unqualified recom- 
mendations that this man had made for the Man 
who wanted to be my Friend, I asked him to tell 
me what to do that this Friend of his might also 
be mine, for I needed a Friend like that. He took 
out a little Testament from his pocket and read me 
verse after verse. ' Him that cometh to me I will 
in no wise cast out,' was the one that made me 
see that, crippled and scarred as I was. He still 
wanted me, and I asked that Heavenly Friend to 
be my Friend too. And He is ! I cannot tell you 
what a peace began to creep into my heart, and 
how day after day as I studied the Bible, it seemed 
something so new and specially written for me that 
the wonderful comfort the book told about began 
to be mine. Now I can be happy, for I know that 
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to God scars and deformity mean nothing; it is an 
afiair of the heart. 

" We are as fine as our souls are 
And not the clothes we wear. 

** I can understand how it is, too, that these mis- 
sionaries, — for Mr. O'Brien is a missionary here 
at Nairobi, — can work for these black people, for 
the blackness doesn't count against them in God's 
sight, if the heart is clean. So I know God will 
have something for me to do, some place for me 
to fill, even though my body is crippled. He's my 
Friend." 

As he finished saying this, his face fairly shone. 

Worthington knew not how to respond, but in 
his endeavour to be courteous said, "I am glad 
you have found a way out." 

He found that Jones would soon leave for Eng- 
land and he probably would not see him again, 
so bade him good-bye. Jones said in parting, " I 
wish you would remember about that Friend of 
mine, for He wants to be your Friend, too; so 
when you stand in need of a * friend that sticketh 
closer than a brother,' call upon Him." Wor- 
thington made no reply to this, but simply said his 
farewells and left on the train for Bijake. 

On his return to Bijake he realized that it would 
be better for him to leave the mission station; at 
least he felt it would be better. The more he saw 
of Miss Preston the more he felt how worthy she 
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was of the highest love and respect, and he dared 
not tell her of his increasing love for her, for he 
knew he was not worthy to come into her life. He 
longed just for a sight of her and was continually 
finding himself scheming how he could possibly 
have an excuse to go to the hospital or by it, in 
order to have the opportunity of a word with her 
or the sight of her. 

He had never been at the " Home for the Afri- 
can Girls," of which Miss Preston had charge, and 
where she spent her afternoons, but the oppor- 
tunity came one day all unsought on his part. Dr. 
Davies and he while out in the villages that after- 
noon met a messenger from the Girls' Home with 
the news that Dr. Davies was needed there at once. 
They hurried back, Worthington coming at Dr. 
Davies* invitation. 

They discovered that a poor little sick baby had 
been found in the bushes where it had been taken 
by its mother when the little one's life was de- 
spaired of. So afraid of death are these people 
that the sick and dying ones among them are car- 
ried from the house and the village out to the 
bushes to die, and many times when night comes 
on more than one is devoured by wild animals be- 
fore death has come naturally. It was evident 
that this baby had had convulsions; and its little 
abdomen had the skin cut in a dozen places at least, 
by which means the witch doctor had tried to let 
out the evil spirits that they believed were torment- 
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ing the baby. Quick work on the part of doctor 
and nurse and others soon had the little one resting 
comfortably. An examination of the contents of 
the baby's stomach revealed that the six-months'- 
old child had been fed on 3emi-raw yams. It is a 
wonder that any of the babies live, so totally ig- 
norant are the mothers of the proper care of in- 
fants, and the death rate is very high. 

Worthington had known of this custom of 
throwing the dying people out into the bushes, but 
it had been his first actual sight of one who had 
been thus treated. When Miss Preston told him 
that six of the small babies in the home had been 
rescued from the bushes and brought back to health, 
he began to realize how many who were suffering 
from minor troubles must have met untimely death 
because of this custom. 

The baby safe, Worthington and Dr. Davies 
started to go, but when they stepped out on the 
veranda several of the natives were waiting to 
speak to the doctor. Wherever a Christian doc- 
tor goes in heathen lands, as soon as the people 
learn to trust him, he will have a following always 
waiting for him whenever he leaves a house, and 
the sick and suffering flock to him. Calling to 
Worthington to wait until he had done what he 
could for these people, he gave his attention to 
them. Worthington, nothing loath, turned back 
to Miss Preston. 

•^^ I can understand how people would be willing 
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to give money to have this kind of work done, but 
I cannot understand how such people as all of you 
are can devote the best years of your life and 
strength to this work for salaries that barely pay 
your living expenses." 

" There is where you make your mistake, Mr. 
Worthington. We do not do it for the salaries, 
but for the love of a Redeemer who has saved us 
and forgiven us all our sins. He has done so 
much for us that we can never repay Him. He 
gave His life for us and we seek to give a little 
service in token of appreciation of what He has 
done and is doing for us. I cannot understand 
how any one living in a Christian land, enjoying all 
the benefits of such, owing so much of their lives 
to Him, could withhold from Him a life of serv- 



ice. 



(t 



But I owe Him nothing. Christ has never 
been anything to me. I have never really asked 
anything from Christ, and He has never meant 
anything to me," was Worthington's response. 
He surprised himself by this outburst, but thought 
after all that it was better to speak it out since it 
was what he had so often thought lately. So fre- 
quently he had heard the name of Christ extolled 
for what He had done for humanity, and some 
way he had wanted to tell them that he had never 
asked anything of Christ nor had he ever taken 
an)rthing from Him. 
Miss Preston looked at him in surprise. " Mr. 
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Worthington, I think I can prove to your satisfac- 
tion in five minutes that you have been benefiting 
from what Christ has meant to this world ever 
since you were bom, and you are continually re- 
ceiving benefits from His hands, and yet are not 
returning thanks for them. 

" The case of this little child brought in will 
serve as one instance. When you were small, con- 
sider the wonderful care you had ; when you were 
ill, a loving mother, nurse and doctor bent over 
you in tenderest care. Why? because Christian- 
ity had taught our race some generations before 
to pity and care for the sick and helpless. When 
Christ was bom, that part of the world into which 
He came had neither use nor pity for the crippled 
and sick. You know as well as I how those ancient 
civilized people treated the sub-normal or sickly 
child. Hospitals, Red Cross Activities, Orphan- 
ages, Homes for the feeble and aged are products 
of nations where Christ is known. The very col- 
lege you went to was founded by a Christian 
church ; indeed nearly all our great institutions of 
learning were founded by the Christian church; 
comparatively recently have the state Universities 
and Normals been in existence, and they are pat- 
terned after those founded with Christianity at 
their base. Our own beloved United States was 
sought and colonized for the purpose of worship- 
ping this same Christ in freedom. Take from lit- 
erature every book that refers to Christ as divine 
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and you will have an impoverished literature. 
Take from art every sacred picture, every sacred 
hymn, anthem, song and you will have taken the 
world's masterpieces from them. Take from 
sculpture and architecture all that touches Christ, 
and you have robbed the world of the magnificent 
cathedrals of the old world and the churches of 
the new, besides much of artistic decorations in 
many other buildings. Take from the world 
Christmas and Easter with all their attendant in- 
fluences, and Thanksgiving, all based upon this 
same Christ, and the civilized world would suffer 
an irreparable loss. Take from the civilized na- 
tions all that pertains to Christ and what have you 
left ? Look at the men who have accomplished the 
most for himianity and you will find that they are 
and have been believers in Christ. If you subtract 
all that is of Christ and has arisen from His in- 
fluence, have you not a heathen nation, or one that 
would rapidly become a race of brutal savages? 

" Listen to this ! " Miss Preston stepped into the 
room behind them, and came out with a small book 
from which she took a clipping and said, "This 
little article ' Christ in Every Day/ condenses 
much into a few words: 

" ' In these days, when we measure the growth 
of religion by whether the churches are full or not, 
it is well to remember that life is much more deeply 
saturated with religion than we realize. No one 
who shares our modem life can escape its ii^ 
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iBuence, however studiously he or she may avoid 
acknowledging its claims. It can be truly said that 
every day, from the time we awake in the morn- 
ing until we retire at night, throughout our busi- 
ness transactions, in the home, upon the street, and 
amid our friends, we are always being touched by 
Christian influence. It pervades, permeates and 
shapes everything we say and do, whether we are 
conscious of the pressure or not. We never put a 
date upon a letter or receipt without stating how 
long ago it was that Christ was born. We never 
give a Christmas present without working out a 
little charade of the Wise Men from the East lay- 
ing their treasures at the Cradle of Bethlehem. 
Every time we send a flower to a house of mourn- 
ing we pay a tribute to the general faith in the 
resurrection. Whenever we see a red cross on an 
ambulance, or on a package of court-plaster, we 
are looking upon the symbol of salvation. More 
fish is sold on Friday than all the other days of the 
week — a reminiscence of the self-denial of Cal- 
vary. When we say " Adieu " to a friend, it is a 
commendation to the care of God, remaining with 
us from Norman days. When we say " Good-bye,'* 
our word of parting is a modem contraction of 
" God be with ye.*' * 

" Have I not enumerated sufficient reasons for 
a life of service devoted to One who has done so 
much for this world ? " continued Miss Preston. 
But she did not wait for him to make reply. Her 
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eyes were shining and Worthington could do noth- 
ing but watch the rapid changes of her face as 
it seemed to glow with a light he could not under- 
stand. " Nor is this all. That is only a touch 
compared with what Christ can do and has done 
for the individual who trusts and believes in Him. 
My service here for the Africans is a joy to me, 
not because of what I get for it, or even because of 
what they get- from it, because I do it for Christ, 
whom having not seen I love.** 

As she stopped with a look of pure delight shin- 
ing through her expressive eyes, Worthington felt 
she expected some answer. " I didn't know there 
was such belief in the world as yours. Miss Pres- 
ton," he said quietly, almost as if he feared to dis- 
turb some ethereal being. 

She seemed^ not to hear, as she continued, 
" Your life, my life, the life of every human being 
is making a record here on earth, and in each life 
is a masterpiece. That is, there must be some one 
thing that is better than all the rest of his life. I 
am trying to make my masterpiece out of human 
souls." Then, seeming to sense his misunderstand- 
ing, she opened the little book she had brought with 
her from the room, and said, " May I read you a 
little more, Mr. Worthington?'* He nodded as- 
sent, and she began to read in a low, soft, musical 
voice. 

Neither of them noticed Dr. Davies, who had 
finished his work and stood looking at the two for 
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a short space of time. " She undoubtedly has him 
mterested," said the doctor to himself. " He looks 
as if he were charmed as animals are sometimes by 
music. If any one can help him I imagine it will 
be she." Then he turned and went down the path. 
Margaret Preston's voice held Worthington as 
she read : 

A famed and gifte3 artist lay, in weariness to 

rest; 
His studio was filled with art, — he thought, the 

very best. 

A touch upon his soft white hand, amazed, he 

turned to see 
An angel face, an angel guide, who said, " Come, 

follow me." 
He rose; he found himself in Heav'n, upon the 

golden street ; 
He looked around in wonderment. They sped 

on winged feet. 
They stopped outside a massive door ; " Knock/' 

said his angel guide. 
He knocked, and wide the portals swung and 

both were led inside. 
When well within he stood amazed ; there spread 

before his view 
A Masterpiece of workmanship ! Work he could 

never do. 



These works of art," the angel said, "were 

wrought by men of worth." 
How can that be?" the artist cried; "Fve 

travelled through the earth 
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And never have I seen such work, such beauty I 

so divine ! 
How can that be," again he cried; " Is any here 

that's mine ? " 
Pityingly the angel smiled ; " The one on which 

you look 
Was wrought by Christ, the Son of God; 'tis 

pictured in His Book. 
The wondrous dazzling white and red, are souls 

of men and blood, 
The Blood He spilt, to hide man's guilt; that 

precious cleansing flood ! 
The souls are those that took this gift and 

straightway white became. 
They make a picture wonderful — * Salvation,* is 

its name. 
The others filling all these walls, were wrought 

by those He saved." 

The artist turned, he heard a song, he saw a 

banner waved. 
He looked again, but said no word; each time he 

tried, he'd fail. 
Each work a Masterpiece divine, each sang its 

beauteous tale. 
The angel touched his lips, and freed the artist's 

sluggish tongue. 
" O tell me," and his piercing voice, loud through 

the art-hall rung. 
*' But listen," said his angel guide, and touched 

his ears anew. 
Twas then he heard the music tell the source of 

this art, true. 
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•* OHi artist," said a lovely voice, " 'tis not by 

paints at all 
Such work is wrought that finds a place within 

this Heavenly Hall. 
This artist — ^worked with souls of men, deep 

down in sin and shame ; 
Behold ! his masterpiece sublime. Look ! here is 

blazed his name. 
This mother — chose to make her home a place 

for God to dwell, — 
That her own children Him might know, and she 

succeeded well. 
This father — chose to live that he could lead his 

sons aright, 
*Tis this that gives a softened haze to radiant 

beauteous white. 
This pastor — sought to lead his sheep in pastures 

green and cool; 
He lives a life that taught them all to live the 

Golden Rule. 
This shut-in soul — tried hard to be so sweetly pa- 
tient, calm. 
That all who touched her life should feel 'twas 

like a healing balm. 

"This artist — ^worked with baby souls; he 
founded worthy homes 

That sheltered many a homeless waif as o'er this 
old world roams. 

This worker — ^wrought . with heathen souls, he 
told them of his God. 

He won them from their heathen life to Heav- 
en's sure reward. 



/ 
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This lady — chose poor fallen girls, and strove 

their souls to win 
From sure destruction on this earth, to leave 

their lives of sin. 
This teacher — all her pupils led, to know God's 

precious love 
She sacrificed her love of ease to lead them up 

above. 

"'Tis not on earth their names are found, but 

only here, above. 
They chose eternal prize to gain, that prize of 

God's own love. 
Each work that's here is made of souls, of blood, 

of sacrifice; 
They make a masterpiece divine, and only they 

suffice." 

The artist felt so cold, so chill. He shuddered, 

then he turned. 
The studio door had open blown; his fire but 

dimly burned. 
" Was that a dream, or did I stand in Heaven's 

open gate? 
My Masterpiece I I'll try again if I am not too 

late ! " 
Forth then he strode, nor did he stop to make 

a choice of paint. 
But out into the city's slums, where deep sin 

shows its taint. 
He wisely sought men's souls to help to find their 

way to God; 
That he might see his masterpiece, when next in 

Heaven, he trod. 
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To think! men deem that paint and cloth, that 

marble or red gold, 
Could make a name worth thinking of. They 

surely must be told, 
That souls and blood and sacrifice, that love and 

help and cheer. 
Will make a greater masterpiece than aught else 

now and here. 

"That's beautiful. Miss Preston," Worthing- 
ton said, as she looked at him. " Only a person 
ought to read it or hear it several times to get the 
full meaning of it, if he could then." 

Just at this point in the conversation there was 
an interruption, and Miss Preston was needed at 
once by the bedside of the newest little baby. 

" I have taken too much of your time already," 
said Worthington contritely as she excused her- 
self. 

He then went down the path to find Dr. Davies 
and help him with some work he had oflfered to 
do for him. 



XII 
A TALK WITH ROBERTSON 

AS Worthington helped Dr. Davies unpack 
the boxes of medical supplies, and ar- 
range them on the shelves of the dispen- 
sary, more than once his mind was on other things 
than the work in hand. Constantly he found him- 
self thinking of Miss Preston's eyes as they reg- 
istered her feeling in their talk that afternoon, and 
he could never remember to have seen any eyes 
so beautiful as hers. Several times Dr. Davies had 
to call his attention to some mistake he had made 
in placing something on the wrong shelf. Finally 
the work was finished, and Worthington went to 
his room and resolved to settle things in his mind. 
Of one thing he was certain, and that was that he 
must leave Bijake as soon as he could get away. 
Nothing was gained by staying longer ; the longer 
he stayed the harder it would be to leave, for his 
love for Miss Preston and the hopelessness of it 
was decidedly unfitting him for the best work. 

Then, too, there was this other affair to settle. 
He felt that if he stayed longer he would become 
a Christian just because with these people it 
seemed the only logical thing to do. But he was 
not yet convinced in his heart that that would be 

130 
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really honest to himself or any one else. He 
thought long and hard. He did not go to dinner 
that night, for still he was turning things restlessly 
over in his mind. Then there suddenly flashed a 
thought into his mind: he would go to see Mr. 
Robertsoa Frequently he had gone by Mr. Rob- 
ertson's office at night, and had seen a line of wait- 
ing people each longing to see this man and tell 
him their troubles, or ask for his advice, or seek his 
help and comfort; and others had told him that 
many a time it took till midnight to see the waiting 
ones. But Mr. Robertson took pleasure in giving 
of himself to those whom he could help and who 
sought him for assistance. 

Worthington started to his feet and was off 
down the path without reconsidering his decision, 
and found as usual a line of African boys waiting 
to see Mr. Robertson. He was preparing to take 
his place in line, but at that moment Mr. Robert- 
son stuck his head out of the door and called a 
parting word of advice to the boy who had just 
left his office. " Hello, Worthington," he said, as 
by the light of several lanterns he saw the young 
man's face ; " come right in." 

"I ought to take my turn," Worthington de- 
murred. 

Mr. Robertson assured him that the boys 
wouldn't mind his coming right in ; they were ac- 
customed to waiting, if there were other things 
more important to attend to. 
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But how do you know my uhoro (affair) is 
of importance?" said Worthington, as he was 
ushered into the simply furnished but homey of- 
fice. 

" We will judge of that later. Is there an3rthing 
I can do for you ? " was his kindly inquiry. 

Worthington had not waited to form his sen- 
tences, or to think what he would say, and then he 
wished too late that he had not come. Swiftly he 
searched his mind to find what he could say that 
would sound like a reasonable excuse f o^ his com- 
ing. " I — I " he began confusedly ; " oh, con- 
found it, I'm just like those boys out there wait- 
ing, I want help and don't know just what I 
do want. I must go away at once," he hurried 
along. " I cannot stay with you people here any 
longer. I admire all of your people, and the work 
you are doing is fascinating, the philanthropy of 
it, the great work of uplift to these people, — it 
makes my work seem so empty and insignificant." 
He paused, but Mr. Robertson was looking at him 
with keen, kindly eyes and said nothing, but waited 

for Worthington to speak on. " I — ^I " began 

Worthington again, flushing crimson at his seem- 
ing stupidity, wishing he had never come, and 
wondering why he had been such a fool. " I — ^if 
I stay here longer I would have to accept your be- 
lief in God and Christ" 

" Would that be so terrible ? " quietly asked Mn 
Robertson. 
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It wouldn't be honest/* said Worthington. 

My judgment does not approve. You see there 
is nothing really tangible in Christianity. It is all 
unseen, and only a few fanatics are able to believe 
the things you do," he said, miserably conscious 
that he was being discourteous after all their kind 
treatment of him. " There is really nothing visi- 
ble ; it is only an affair of the mind, and one must 
lose his judgment to give himself over to a belief 
that has no proof that is a real proof and that only 
exists in the minds of a few such as you are. It is 
true that you all act according to your belief, and 
seem to feel as if it were all very real. That part 
I cannot understand." 

Mistaking Mr. Robertson's silence, he rushed on 
into bolder statements. "You don't really and 
truly believe in prayer, do you ? You don't believe 
that God, in order to grant the requests of His 
children, would upset the natural laws of the uni- 
verse, do you ? that is, supposing there is a God ? " 
He did not note Mr. Robertson wince as he said 
this. "Then too, the Bible, the very basis of 
Christianity, is so full of contradictions and im- 
possible things, such as where Cain got his wife 
and that sort of inconsistency. No one of any 
importance believes nowadays that the Bible is 
really inspired; they are too well educated in 
science to believe it any more. I am surprised that 
you with your college education could possibly be- 
lieve it, Mr. Robertson." 
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He paused, and then after a brief space of time 
Mr. Robertson quietly said, " If you have quite 
finished with what you have to say along this line, 
Mr. Worthington, I will take great pleasure in 
going back over those steps one by one and an- 
swering them to the best of my ability. You owe 
that to me, Mr. Worthington," he insisted, as Wor- 
thington half arose, feeling he could better go now 
than later, and feeling that reason had at last 
come to his rescue. But one look into Mr. Rob- 
ertson's face caused him to settle back into his 
seat 

" Did you ever hear the old story of the back- 
woods, illiterate farmer, who one time had an op- 
portunity to attend a circus ? The farmer saw the 
side shows, the crowds, the booths, and finally 
came to the tent within which was to be the after- 
noon performance. In front of the tent was an 
elephant. The farmer had never heard of an ele- 
phant in his life, nor had he ever seen a picture of 
one. He stood watching as the elephant took the 
peanuts from this one and that one. He stood 
with mouth and eyes wide open, gazing in aston- 
ishment. Some one tried to get him to move on, 
but in a few moments he was back again. Finally, 
when compelled to leave, he went away muttering, 
' They hain't no such animal. They hain't no such 
animal.* Was that proof, Mr. Worthington, that 
no such animal existed ? Or was it simply proof of 
the utter ignorance of the man? Do you believe 
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in electricity, Mr. Worthington ? " questioned Mr. 
Robertson. 

"I don't quite understand what you mean by 
your question." 

" Do you believe there is such a thing in exist- 
ence as electricity ? " 

" Of course I do, Mr. Robertson. I would be 
foolish not to believe, when I have seen so many 
evidences of its power." 

"Did you ever see electricity? Did you ever 
hold any electricity in your hands ? " questioned 
the minister. 

" No," said Worthington. " No one ever has 
been able to do either of those." 

"But how do you know that such a power 
exists ? " again came the question. 

" I have felt it, and have seen the results of its 
power in operation," was the reply. 

" How could you ever have felt it ? " came the 
keen question. 

" The first time was in my class at Prep when 
studying Physics. We had a small motor in the 
science laboratory and our instructor had us 
line up in a circle, two of the members of 
the class grasped the connections, the instructor 
turned the power on, and we all felt a distinct 
shock." 

*' In order to feel this shock you were obliged 
to place yourself in the proper place and make the 
proper connections, were you not! ^ 
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" Yes," said Worthington still puzzled. 

" You might have stood off at one side, and said 
there was no such thing as electricity. You might 
have denied its existence, you might have even re- 
fused to join the circle and so have missed that 
and many other opportunities to know of the real 
existence of electricity. You might have bolstered 
your position up by saying no one believes in such 
things, and still after all that, the fact that there is 
such a power as electricity would not have been 
affected in the least. Is not this so ? " 

" Yes," said Worthington, and began to see the 
drift of the argument. 

" There are evidences all about us pointing to 
the fact that electricity, although it cannot be seen 
or heard or handled, can be felt, and can be used 
to produce those things which can be perceived by 
our physical senses. Is not that true ? " Then not 
waiting for a reply, continued, "Also there are 
still many people in this world who know nothing 
of electricity, do not know such a power exists, 
and would probably deny its existence should you 
try to explain its workings ; not until they studied 
the subject intelligently and placed themselves in 
the place where they could see it operating could 
they know differently. Do not understand me to 
say that Christianity or the power that is felt by 
those who are Christians is at all comparable to 
.an electric shock ; not at all. But there is a Divine 
Power that is as truly fdt in the life of a true 
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Christian, as real as and as recognizable as that, 
and it is not to be felt only once, but becomes a 
clearer and more real factor in the believer's life 
as he learns to walk and talk with God day by day 
in the Christian life. Then, too, there are as 
many, yes more, evidences of the operation of that 
Divine Power, evidences which can be seen and 
heard and perceived by those who have connected 
themselves up with this Agency, than electricity 
has ever produced. Many of these can likewise be 
perceived by others, but they ordinarily attribute 
the effects to some other source. Should a man's 
life be completely changed from a drunken blas- 
phemer to that of a Christian, and the Divine 
Power operates in his life and he becomes a re- 
spected member of society, sober, industrious, and 
unselfishly giving out his life for others, every ef- 
fort is made by the atheist to attribute it to some 
other power than the Power of the Christ living 
within that life. But does that change the fact 
that Christ is, that He works in the lives of indi- 
viduals and accomplishes wonderful results? Not 
at all. It only proves that any one who does not 
believe in Christ has never placed himself in the 
position where he can perceive Him. For He 
lives, and no man's doubt can affect that exist- 
ence.'* 

Worthington's eyes were fixed on the face of 
the older man in a keen intensity that was unlike 
his former self. " How can one place himself in 
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the way of such an opportunity?" he fairly 

gasped. 

Mr. Robertson opened his Bible and read: 

" The blood of Jesus Christ His Son cleansetfa 

us from all sin. 

'' Without shedding of blood there is no remis- 



sion. 
it 



As many as received Him to them gave He 
power to become the sons of God, even to them 
that believe on His name." 

** We have redemption through His blood." 

" Him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast 
out." 

"Acquaint now thyself with Him and be at 
peace." 

" Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Qirist 
is bom of God." 

" For by grace are ye saved through faith ; and 
^ that not of yourselves: it is the gift of God." 

" And whosoever will, let him take of the water 
of life freely." 

Worthington was much moved by these words, 
but still not clearly convinced. " It seems so clear 
just now," he said ; " but would it be to-morrow ? 
Would not the old doubts and arguments still hold 
their place in my mind ? " he questioned. 

" Surely not if you take the definite step of 
committing yourself to Christ, and persistently 
holding to it. Doubts will indeed try to shake the 
citadel of your faith, for it is not the intention of 
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the evil one to relinqui^ his hold upon a single 
individual if he can help it You asked about 
prayer. I truly believe in prayer. For God to an- 
swer the prayers of His children does not neces- 
sarily imply that the laws of the universe need be 
upset. They are only superseded by the laws of 
the spiritual world, at times when it is necessary 
to do so for the good of the children of God. The 
same thing takes place when the law of life super- 
sedes the laws of the organic world. For instance, 
you have been sitting in that chair holding that 
little book in your hand, and the only thing that 
keeps it from falling to the floor and thus obeying 
the law of gravity is that the law of life operating 
through you holds it up in opposition to the laws 
of gravity. Yet in no way does it confuse the or- 
ganic laws nor annul them. So in the spiritual 
world ; the spiritual laws operating as God directs 
may supersede the laws of life and nature, in an- 
swering the prayers of His people, and yet in no 
way upset or annul those laws. *The effectual 
fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much.' *' 

Worthington was much moved by the earnest- 
ness of the older man, but still there ran in his 
mind some of his unanswered points. Mr. Rob- 
ertson, sensing this, continued: 

"As to the contradictions that are alleged by 
certain individuals to occur in the Bible, there are 
none. It is true that a verse from one place dis- 
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sociated from its proper setting, and placed beside 
one which has also been wrested from its rightful 
place, may seem to contradict each other. But 
nowhere in the Bible are there any contradictions 
when it is studied as any other book should be 
studied, that is, each part studied in rightful re- 
lation to any other part. As to where Cain got 
his wife, I remember the hot indignation I felt 
when during a furlough in the homeland, while 
Robert was a little lad, we attended a Sunday 
School of a church that has as its doctrine the 
Bible as the full and inspired Word of God. Robert 
was in a class of a man of prominence in the town, 
who had as his pupils children of the best families. 
Yet when some boy who had heard that question 
about Cain's wife asked his teacher for the answer, 
he replied that no one knew exactly, but that prob- 
ably he married an ape. I remember to this day 
how horrified Robert was when he told me, for al- 
ways we had taught him what to expect from 
some sources and had taught him how to answer 
these, at least for himself if not for others, in a 
logical way. Do you know that that question has 
been asked by many people who are otherwise 
seemingly intelligent, and who seem to think that 
It is a final argument proving the inconsistency of 
the Scriptural narrative. 

" The most probable and logical explanation is 
that not only Cain but all of Adam's and Eve's 
sons married their own sisters. That was a cus- 
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torn practiced for many generations, Abraham 
married his sister, and there are other such re- 
corded instances. It was not until later that it 
was forbidden. The passage in the Bible in con- 
nection with this is, * Cain went out from the 
presence of the Lord, and dwelt in the land of 
Nod, on the east of Eden. And Cain knew his 
wife ; and she conceived, and bare Enoch.* There 
is nothing in this statement contrary to the very 
probable supposition that one of his sisters went 
with him and was taken as his wife. 

"All the other seeming contradictions or incon- 
sistencies in the Bible have just as logical explana- 
tions as this. It would take too long to study 
them this evening, but there is a shelf of books 
written by keen, intelligent, prominent ministers, 
lawyers, doctors and others that will answer all 
the supposedly unanswerable attacks against the 
Bible, and if I were you I would take time to 
study them and hear both sides. Most people 
who have taken your attitude never make an effort 
to refute such statements, or to find books that do 
clearly refute them. I remember well the doubts 
that I fought through in my college days, as a re- 
sult of the statements occurring in the different 
text-books in science and backed by the statements 
of some of the professors. I resolved to be fair 
and search for the truth and the thing that struck 
me most forcibly was the positiveness of the Bible. 
It is full of 'I knows.' It does not say, 'The 
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theory is,' or ' It is a possible solution/ or * It is 
believed/ but again and again, ' I know/ * I am/ 
* God is/ and many other such positive statements. 

" It is easy for any man to say in a book or 
public address or even in the pulpit, that no one 
of any importance believes in the Bible to-day, but 
such a statement as that would not pass in any ar- 
gumentative contest; it would have to be proved, 
and it cannot be done. There are many men of 
keen intelligence, of prominence, of wealth, — 
statesmen, lawyers, doctors, ministers and business 
men — ^who believe in the integrity of the Bible, 
and for any man to say otherwise reveals his igno- 
rance or else his willingness to stoop to falsehood 
to back his own position. But the best of all is 
that God is real and His power is real : * Hereby 
know we that we dwell in Him, and He in us, be- 
cause He hath given us of His Spirit/ 

" Can you not accept Jesus Christ as your Sa- 
viour now?*' he asked in a low, earnest voice, 
" Would you not like to kneel in prayer ? '* 

" No, no. Not yet, I am not sure yet,'* re- 
plied Worthington nervously. " I do not feel the 
need of Him, and I want to take time to think 
things over first/* 

Mr. Robertson looked at him longingly, but 
said, "The choice is left with you; no man is 
forced to believe in the Christ against his will, but 
I want to ask just one favour of you, and that is 
jtbat you will promise me that the moment you feel 
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the need of Divine Power, of a superhuman 
agency, you will call upon God. Will you do 
that?" 

"Yes," slowly replied Worthington as he 
opened the door. " I think I may safely promise 
that. Thank you for your kindness. I fear I 
have been inconsiderate in taking up so much of 
your time." 

" I am glad to have had this talk with you, and 
if I can help you at any time feel free to come to 
me," assured Mr. Robertson. They shook hands, 
and Worthington passed into the night. Mr. 
Robertson called in the next in the waiting line 
and it was midnight before he had seen them all. 

Worthington had no sleep for a good share of 
the night; he restlessly busied himself here and 
there about his room till at last he came to a deci- 
sion that gave him the calm that comes from a 
decided course of action. 



XIII 
MR. BUERE, THE BOER 

EARLY next morning Worthington was 
astir, preparing to leave on the up-country 
train. He obtained permission from Mr. 
Robertson to take Kenio with him. Kenio was a 
Christian boy who had been Worthington's cook 
and personal boy ever since his arrival at Bijake, 
and he had grown very fond of the boy. Kenio 
was proud to be wanted ; he was feeling the impor- 
tance of going on a long journey up-country, and 
was losing no opportunity to make the most of this 
importance. He went around the station to bid 
his old friends good-bye and stopped at the hos- 
pital to speak a word with those there. Miss 
Preston bade him remember that as he went 
among others of his people he was to conduct him- 
self as a Christian should, so that they might know 
what being a Christian meant by just looking at 
his life. Kenio said he would always remember 
that, and hoped he would be able to win some 
souls to Christ on his joumeyings. In parting. 
Miss Preston added, "Good-bye, Kenio; take good 
care of your Bwana (Master), and bring him back 
safely.*' Kenio's reply showed that he imderstood 
the deeper significance of it. 

134 
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" Yes, Bibi, I will bring him back to you safely." 
Whether Miss Preston noticed his statement or 
not no one else could have told, but Kenio with 
the simple childlike understanding of his race 
knew that he had been given a sacred trust by 
this friend of theirs who had done so much for his 
people, and resolved to do his best to care for his 
master. 

Worthington and Kenio left on the afternoon 
train expecting to reach their destination some 
time in the night. They were to go by ox-cart to 
a government station three days from the railroad, 
after leaving it at Tulo, and there they were to be 
fitted out for their safari into the untouched tribes 
that lay some days' journey further inland. 

Worthington was surprised to find a number of 
settlers at the government station waiting ex- 
pectantly for the ox-train on which he had come, 
and which had brought various supplies for them. 
They had left their farms to come and get these, 
as soon as they thought the supplies would reach 
Mumani, the government station. He found that 
these settlers had for the most part come from 
South Africa, and were Boers ; and a finer lot of 
men it would be hard to find. One in particular 
with whom he talked, Mr. Buere, impressed him 
as being a man of imusually fine character. He 
was about forty-five, and well informed as to the 
possibilities of that region where they had chosen 
to make their settlement. He had several children 
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at Hillcrest Academy, at Bijake, and was very am- 
bitious for them. He was thoroughly loyal to the 
British Government, and keen on the development 
of the country. Altogether Worthington thought 
that Mr. Buere was as fine a type of man as he had 
met in Africa. 

Mr. Buere did not leave for his farm till the 
next day, and when he did so he gave Worthing- 
ton a most cordial invitation to visit him at his 
home. When he had left, a younger man, a neigh- 
bour of Mr. Buere, told him more about the man. 
" He is a fine man ; we all think him that and 
more. You will be interested to know that it was 
only the matter of a few years ago that he was on 
the personal staff of General Botha during the 
Boer War, and fought against the British. But 
he has said that those of us who have come here 
into British territory to make homes now do so 
from choice, and owe our highest loyalty to Aat 
government ; and he surely sets us a mighty good 
example. His advice on any subject is valued by 
us all. He has one of the finest farms in this part 
of the country and is of inestimable help to the 
whole country round about. He stands for Chris- 
tianity, education, and those things that make for 
the best good of any country." 

Worthington met a number of Boer men during 
the week he spent in getting together porters and 
supplies for the inland trip. He was all ready to 
start at last, and everything was in readiness to 
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make the journey inland, when the little station of 
Mumani was electrified on August 4, 1914, by the 
news flashed by cablegraph and telegraph that 
England had declared war on Germany. Run- 
ners were sent in all directions to the near-by 
farms to carry the news, and in an almost incred- 
ibly short time there arrived at tlie government 
station a number of men who, under the able lead- 
ership of Mr. Buere, were formed into a company, 
provided with their own mounts, rifles and ammu- 
nition, and were ready to start to Nairobi, the 
capital of the Protectorate. These men would 
have been glad to call themselves " Buere Scouts," 
and so would the government. Mr. Buere would 
not have it so, but named them "Wellington 
Scouts," after the Governor of the country, and 
so they remained till the end of the war, an illus- 
trious band of men. These men felt, as did most 
of the world, that even if there were troublesome 
affairs to handle here in this out-of-the-way place, 
for German East Africa was on the southern bor- 
der of this Protectorate, it would all be over in a 
few weeks, and at the most a few months. 

So after witnessing the departure of these men 
for Nairobi Worthington started on his journey, 
and went off into the wilds far away from civiliza- 
tion, where he was without news of any sort for 
months. He took his porters only a few days' 
journey from their homes, stayed a while at that 
place, then took new porters and went on farther. 
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He and Kenio grew to be friends as well as com- 
panions. Worthington could not help but see that 
Kenio never lost an opportunity to gather a little 
crowd about him and try in Swahili to tell them of 
the Bible and its message. It seemed that almost 
always there was some one to understand hi? Swa- 
hili, and to translate it to the people in their own 
language ; for each and every tribe has a different 
language and rarely understands much of another 
language. Worthington could not but wonder if 
the boy liked to be important and gather them to- 
gether just for the sake of speech-making, and of 
seeming important, or if there really were suffi- 
cient motive in his religion that made such work a 
pleasure, and carefully he studied the life of this 
African Christian. Months passed on in this way, 
Worthington pursuing his work with zeal, ever 
trying to forget that he had come here to think 
out his own standing on the subject of Christianity 
and putting off taking time to think things over. 
Day after day he studied Kenio. 

One morning Kenio came to him bringing a five 
rupee note, saying he had found it just outside the 
tent door, when he had tidied the tent that morn- 
ing. "Why didn't you keep it?" questioned 
Worthington. "If you find a thing, isn't it 
yours ? " 

"I tried to make myself think so for just a 
short time," truthfully replied the boy, " but I be- 
gan to doubt it, so I remembered that my Bible 
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said, * If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of 
God, that giveth to all men liberally, and upbraid- 
eth not ; and it shall be given him ' ; so I kneeled 
down to ask God if it were right, but just the min- 
ute I dropped on my knees I knew I didn't even 
need to ask, for I knew it wasn't mine, so I 
brought it straight to you." 

" But no one would have known ; no one saw 
you," said Worthington. 

" Yes, but God did," was the simple reply. 

Worthington heard of one tribe that lived in 
two immense villages, and was very desirous to 
see them. Most of the Africans lived in small 
villages, ruled over by a head-man who secured 
this position solely by reason that he possessed the 
greatest number of wives, and the village was 
composed of relatives for the most part. So 
Worthington had a great curiosity to see these 
large villages, which were said to have a popula- 
tion of several thousands. 

He found, however, that to reach them he would 
have to cross a desert of several days, where there 
were only a few water-holes, and that he would 
have to have a guide who knew these places well, 
or it would probably mean death to his caravan. 
Finally securing a good guide and porters, he and 
Kenio set out on the trip, the most risky he had 
yet taken. They found the water-holes all right 
the first three days; the fourth day, when they 
came to the depression where the water was sup- 
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posed to be, they eagerly rushed to the place, but 
one by one they fell back quickly, for there at the 
water-hole was a lion on guard. It was but the 
work of a short time, however, to dispatch him. 
Either the lion had fallen down in the depression, 
and could not get out, or else he had no intention 
of leaving this place for any one; at any rate he 
showed no disposition to fight, and Worthington 
killed him with the first shot. 

The water they found was muddy and very un- 
satisfactory to drink. But they made tea, and it 
quenched their thirst. They reached the villages 
without further adventures beyond those common 
to all safari life ; the porters and guides were dis- 
missed, and returned to their homes, Worthington 
sending back the last letters he expected to be able 
to send for some time. He had done this all along 
his journey out from Mumani, but as the porters 
by whom he sent them were practically unknown 
to him, he was not at all certain that they would 
reach their destination. But he had prepared his 
mother and friends for a period of silence, and on 
his part he could not receive mail with any surety, 
for no one knew just where he would be, and he 
was off the regular trails. It was already more 
than six months since he had received any letters. 

He found his work among this tribe, called Ae 
Sukill, intensely interesting, — ^the study of their 
government for the large city-like village, the 
primitive laws governing their relations to each 
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oilier and to their neighbouring city some miles 
away to the south. He spent six months with the 
two villages, and felt that his data here would be 
most interesting to the study of the developments 
of primitive people, for they had reached a sur- 
prising stage of advancement here in the heart of 
Africa, all untouched by any outside influences. 

At length he decided to start on his return jour- 
ney to the railway, reluctant to leave this new field, 
but ever mindful of the fact that for more than a 
year he had heard no word from the outside 
world. Now and again he wondered if there had 
been much trouble between the two neighbouring 
colonies, and what had been the outcome of world 
events in general; and always uppermost was his 
longing to see Margaret Preston. 

After securing his porters for the return trip, 
he found difficulty in securing a guide who knew 
the paths back to the other side of the desert. At 
last he succeeded in securing one who assured him 
that he knew the path well indeed. The porters 
did not want to start back at this time ; they feared 
there might be a scant water supply, for the rains 
had been light the last rainy season. But having 
been promised good pay, their reluctance was 
finally overcome, and the safari started back 
dreamingly winding its snake-like course across 
the desert, not knowing of the danger before them. 



XIV 
CROSSING THE DESERT 

THE first two days of the return across the 
desert were uneventful so far as thrills 
were concerned, but the third day the 
guide had great difficulty in locating the water- 
hole. They found but a scanty supply of water, 
which hardly sufficed to quench the thirst of tfie 
little party and of the few sheep they had brought 
along for food. They scooped a deeper hole and 
left it over night, and as they hoped, found next 
morning a larger supply, which enabled them to 
fill their water-bottles with a murky liquid which 
would quench tiiirst when nothing else was obtain- 
able. They hoped to reach another water-hole 
early in the day, so made an extra early start. 

Noon came, with no sign of water, and Wor- 
thington more than once wondered if his guide 
was on the right road. When he asked him, he 
was assured that they were and right over this rise 
of land was another water-hole. But night came, 
and none was found, and the man who was to 
guide this little company to safety across this des- 
ert waste dropped down in a tired, utterly discour- 

Hged heap, and declared they would all perish. 
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When questioned why, he acknowledged that he 
was lost, and for all that day had hoped to find 
the path ; in fact, the water-hole they had reached 
the day before had been a new place to him, and 
he did not know where they were. This cast a 
decided gloom over the little company, for all 
realized what it might mean. 

They were all thirsty, terribly so, but had taken 
as scanty a supply of water from their bottles that 
day as they possibly could ; they planned never to 
quite empty their bottles till a new supply of water 
was in sight. The African is by nature easily dis- 
couraged in these regions, and they were for the 
most part sullen and despondent in the morning. 
They wanted to know why they could not stay 
there and die rather than to go on and die later. 
Kenio and Worthington had hard work to per- 
suade them to get started on that day's journey, 
but finally succeeded. Long before noon their last 
drop of water was gone, and none knew whether 
they were travelling toward water or not. By en- 
couragement and finally by threatening, they trav- 
elled on till night. Still no water ! Their tongues 
were swollen, their lips were cracked, and the men 
were past grumbling, only stupidly dull in their 
suffering. Morning came at last, and a new at- 
tempt must be made to find water. But threats of 
punishments had no effect on the porters, and with 
a determination to make every possible effort to 
save his men, Worthington resorted to measures 
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he had never dreamed he wotild ; he used the whip, 
a heavy whip called a kiboko, made of rhino hide, 
and at last got his little safari started on again, but 
only for a few hours, when they dropped again 
and refused to move. 

Worthington was almost beside himself with 
the burning thirst, and this time Kenio had fallen 
down utterly discouraged or incapable of further 
effort; Worthington was too miserable to ques- 
tion. In despair he looked at the suffering men. 
With frenzy he thought of his own agony of 
thirst. Even in the midst of his suffering, he 
thought of Wetheril and of Jones; he had wit- 
nessed their sufferings as a mere outsider, but this 
time the suffering was his; and his also was the 
responsibility for these other lives; they had 
looked to him in their trouble, and he had not been 
able to deliver them. He would at least die with 
them, he thought, as he sank to the ground. But 
at that instant Miss Preston's shining face came 
before him. Then almost as in delirium he re- 
membered Mr. Robertson's request that when he 
found himself in need of superhuman power he 
would call upon God, and his own promise to do 
so. He feverishly thought if any man needed di- 
vine power he was surely that man, and with a cry 
that no human being could understand, because of 
swollen tongue and lips, he fell on his knees and 
prayed his first prayer. He never could remem- 
ber what it was; he only knew it was his heart's 
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cry that God would help him save these human 
souls from death, that their blood be not on his 
hands. 

In spite of the suffering, a quietness and an as- 
surance was his; he knew not how it came or 
when ; he only knew that God had heard his prayer 
and he could trust Urged on by this renewed 
courage he went to Kenio and shook him, saying 
as best he could, " Water, water." Kenio looked 
at him dully, and closed his eyes again. Repeat- 
edly Worthington shook him, saying, "Water, 
water/' and then he said, " God." That must have 
reached the ears of the boy, for he staggered to 
his feet, and with Worthington's arm about him 
to steady him, they started to find water. Some- 
where along the way Kenio made known his abil- 
ity to walk alone, and on they went Worthington 
never did know how long they took, or an5rthing 
along the journey, but only the awful thirst, and 
that God was. His pain in his eyes, his face, his 
tongue, his throat, his lips was agonizing; he 
scarce could see, yet on he stumbled. 

Then suddenly he came to himself with a feel- 
ing of delicious coolness. He found himself 
standing knee deep in a stream, gulping the water 
through swollen lips, lifting it by his sun helmet, 
and pouring it over himself and sobbing a kind of 
animal-like sotmd. At once there flashed into his 
mind that Kenio should be with him ; but he could 
not see him. At first he did not even know on 
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which side of the stream he had entered, but little 
by little his vision cleared and he could see the 
prints of his shoes on the side of the bank, and 
then as he looked a little farther he was sure he 
saw a khaki-clad figure lying on the ground, and 
hurried up to it. Yes, it was Kenio, and grasping 
hold of his shoulders, he pulled him down to the 
stream, poured water over him and between his 
lips, and Kenio soon opened his eyes and was rev- 
elling in the water as Worthington had done. 

Their next thought was of the men they had left 
behind. Neither knew how far they had come, 
nor in what direction their little company lay. 
" But God," said Worthington, with a glad new 
sense of ownership, " God will show us the way, 
just as He directed us to the water.** 

"Are you a man of God now?" said Kenio, 
wonderingly. 

" Yes," said Worthington. ** I know there is a 
God, and I know that He is my friend. We will 
kneel down here and ask Him to show us the way 
back." They did so. Then filling their water- 
bottles they started back in the direction their 
footprints seemed to indicate that they had come. 
But the footprints were soon indiscernible; for 
there was no path, only the brown parched grass. 
Yet straight on they went, never turning, for 
Worthington seemed to hear distinctly a voice be- 
hind him saying, " This is the way ; walk ye in it." 
Now and again they would pause to note the gen- 
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eral lay of the landscape. They passed over one 
hill into the valley, and then over another, and in 
just three short hours they found their little com- 
pany still lying under the scant shade of an acacia 
tree. Worthington and Kenio worked hard over 
the little group, trying to arouse them, and pour- 
ing water down their parched throats, until one by 
one they had revived every man. Then as the sun 
began to cast long shadows, the little safari began 
to creep its way toward the stream. Not until 
night had cast her mantle of darkness about them 
did they reach the stream, and after drinking their 
fill, too utterly weary for anything else, they lay 
down and slept till morning, unmindful and heed- 
less of what the night would bring them. 



XV 
A DANGEROUS ENEMY 

IN all the lowlands of tropical Africa lurk the 
deadly germs of fever, carried about by die 
anopheles mosquito; only by guarding one's 
self from the bites of these dangerous insects can 
this fever be avoided. To do this the careful 
traveller carries with him a net for his bed. This 
netting must be close and fine, and when the little 
openings of the network are examined by a mag- 
nifying glass they must show that fine little fibres 
fill these openings; then only is the material con- 
sidered safe as a protection against these small 
mosquitoes with their deadly germs. A canopy 
of netting is suspended from above the bed and 
the lower edge is tucked beneath the mattress on 
all sides at night. Only by carefully adjusting 
this net in place before the setting of the sun, and 
thus before the mosquitoes are about, and getting 
behind the net early, — ^which would mean about 
six o'clock, — ^sta)dng there till the sun is again in 
the sky, can one reasonably expect to outwit these 
little pesky creatures. 
Worthington knew well these dangers, had been 

cautious as any man who knows conditions 
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should be, and had thus far escaped any trace of 
fever. But to-night, tired to exhaustion, unmind- 
ful of aught but his miraculous escape from death 
on the desert, he lay down to sleep on the ground 
around the fire with his men and slept through the 
night without waking. His face and hands were 
covered with mosquito bites when he awoke in the 
morning, and he knew the danger that lay in those 
bites. He wished he had at least put up his bed 
and net, but wishes would not undo the work al- 
ready done. 

The stream was large enough to be called a 
river in this country, and they knew that by fol- 
lowing its course either up or down, they would be 
sure to come to a well-marked path. In a general 
way they knew which way the railroad lay, and 
finally decided to cross the stream at this point, 
since it was neither deep nor difficult to do so, and 
then follow the down course. 

They travelled till almost evening, going slowly 
and taking a long rest at noon, before coming to 
the trail ; and then he and Kenio agreed that it was 
not the one they had travelled in coming there; 
however, they were content to know they had 
found a trail, and were sure they would sooner or 
later reach the railwav. 

Another day^s travel brought them to native 
villages and a more plentiful supply of food, and 
assurance that there was plenty of water ahead. 
Also they learned that they were two or three 
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weeks from the railroad, depending on how fast 
they travelled. Worthington left his old porters 
here to rest up, and return, and with a new set 
started on his journey. He found that he could 
not travel as far for a day's trip as formerly, and 
he began to realize that his experience on the des- 
ert had taxed his physical strength considerably. 
Then, too, he began to have chills and fever, slight 
at first and then more severe. At first he paid lit- 
tle attention to it, resolved to work it off, and not 
to give in ; but gradually he found that on the days 
he felt worse he could not think of making the 
trip. 

Glad he was in his new-found Saviour. He 
longed for a Bible, but had none with him, and 
was far from any place where he could get one. 
He could remember a few verses he had heard 
quoted now and then, but he longed for more. At 
last it occurred to him that he could use Kenio's 
Swahili Bible, and with Kenio's help he pored 
over the Bible with increasing wonder at its 
beauty. The truths, even clothed in a heathen 
language, became exceedingly precious to him. 
He wished he knew the English translation for 
some of the verses, and then again he wondered if 
translating the Scriptures into English had in any 
way caused them to lose some of the beauty and 
force they had in their original written language. 
What a solemn task translators had before them, 
what a responsibility, was a thought that came to 
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him again and again. He and Kenio grew to be 
very close to each other, separated as they were 
from all home ties, and united by the greatest tie 
of all, a common love and devotion to Gk)d. 

Four weeks had passed in slow travel before 
Worthington and Kenio began to recognize a fa- 
miliarity in the landscape. " We must be some- 
where near the Boer settlement," was Worthing- 
ton's thought at the end of the fourth week, " and 
that means three or four days more to the railroad, 
and news from home and touch with the world of 
events ! '* 

He lay down to sleep that night sure that the 
next day's journey would bring them to the settle- 
ment. He kept asking himself whether it would 
be advisable for him to make a trip to Bijake, or 
to go on into the interior and come out on the 
other side of the continent. He longed unutter- 
ably for a sight of Margaret Preston's face, 
"Margaret of the Happy Eyes,'* as he always 
thought of her. " Was she well ? Did she ever 
think of him ? Would it be right for him to try 
to win her love now that he was a Christian ? " 
These and many more questions flitted through his 
mind. " Was he near Mr. Buere's farm ? Per- 
haps he could stay there till he got rid of the fever ; 
he had been so kind, so cordial, and so capable.^ 
His mind ran on and on in troubled thought and 
dream, for he was new in the Christian life, and 
had not yet learned the privileges of a child of 
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IGk)d in casting all his care upon the Most High 
Grod and resting in trustful security, knowing that 
God longs to impart wisdom and guidance and all 
needful things to His children. Indeed, most of 
God's children are slow to learn this, and often 
dishonour Him and His cause by lack of trust. 
But that in no way impairs God's wonderful 
power; it only prevents His child from partaking 
of it. " For we walk by faith, not by sight" 

Could he have seen Captain Buere at the time 
these thoughts of him were running through his 
mind, he would have seen a touching sight. That 
very day, with the Union Jack wrapped about his 
body, he had been lowered into his grave by his 
own men who had loved and followed him for al- 
most a year. Only the night before, sitting among 
them, loved and honoured, he had given them in- 
structions for the following day, for they knew 
that a battle lay before them. They were to with- 
stand an attack of the enemy and hold a certain 
strategic hill. Calmly Captain Buere told them of 
their task and of his plan, and then calmly he told 
them, with quiet, steady voice, that none of them 
would lose his life but he himself; all would be 
safe after the battle was over; only he would be 
dead. Sending them off to sleep, he wrote a letter 
or two, made a codicil to his will, had it signed in 
the early morning hours, and then calmly and 
quietly he led his men to the attack. After severe 
fighting the battle was won. When the enemy re* 
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tired and their little force was gathered together 
all were safe but their loved leader. They found 
him at the foremost point of attack, with three 
bullet holes in his chest, any one of which mighl 
have killed him. Sadly they bore him back, sadly 
they prepared his body for burial, and heart- 
brokenly they lowered him into the ground. There 
were his neighbours, there were his sons, there 
were his friends in that little company, and they 
knew what his going would mean to his wife and 
children, and what it would mean to them. But 
always they would carry in their memory his calm- 
ness, his courage, his fearlessness, when he knew 
that death was to be his portion that morning. 

Had Worthington been a;ble to see Margaret 
Preston that night, he would have Ijeard her ear- 
nest plea before God that He would bring back to 
safety the man they had not heard a word from 
for almost a year. A few of his letters, which he 
had sent back during the early weeks, had been 
received, but as none of his letters from America 
or Bijake had been delivered to him and weeks 
went by, the Hindu postmaster at Mumani forgot 
or did not care about his instructions, so he had re- 
turned all such letters to their senders. His par- 
ents, therefore, had become alarmed after several 
months had passed, even though he had thought 
he had prepared them for a long silence. His fa- 
ther wrote to the mission, and to the American 
consul at Mombasa, and begged them to spare no 
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effort to find him ; and they were doing so, but no 
trace of him had been found so far, so disturbed 
had the country been during the troublous war ; to 
find him seemed daily more hopeless. 

Worthington slept on unmindful of the trend of 
events, and when morning came, thankful that 
there was no overpowering fever, he started early 
on his journey. A little after noon he came in 
sight of the first settler's house, and determined to 
stop and find out where he was and just how far 
he was from Mumani. 

The farm bore a neglected appearance, so un- 
like the farms he had seen a year before, and upon 
reaching the house he was surprised to find Mrs. 
Buere, a baby daughter, and a grown daughter 
with her infant daughter of a few weeks old, the 
sole occupants of the farm. He found to his sur- 
prise that the war was still going on, that the 
Germans were gaining territory all the time, that 
the women folks on the farms had been unable to 
obtain help to care for the farms, and that their 
flocks and herds were dying by the hundreds, for 
lack of care. Captain Buere had made one short 
trip home to see his new little baby daughter and 
granddaughter, and then had hurried back leaving 
the women with their babies alone with the burden 
of the farm. 

This morning found them busy at work making 
plum puddings for a Christmas treat for the Well- 
ington Scouts, and a goodly row of them were al- 
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ready on the shelf, and swiftly were they working 
over this labour of love for the loved husband and 
father, and his men. 

Even while Worthington stood asking his way 
and getting necessary information, over the hill 
came a messenger from Mumani bearing in a stick, 
slit at one end, a letter wrapped in a piece of cloth, 
that it might not get soiled. High over his head 
he carried it, and came running on. What made 
Worthington notice it was the white face of Mrs. 
Buere as she saw the messenger coming, and the 
low cry of the daughter, and dimly he sensed what 
every messenger had meant to those two women in 
their isolated life with their husbands at the front. 
White and calm Mrs. Buere opened the telegram, 
silently the daughter looked for the wave of relief 
to sweep over the elder woman's face; but it did 
not come. It became a shade whiter, if possible, 
as she silently handed the message to the white- 
lipped daughter who seized it and with a low sob- 
bing cry turned into the house. 

Worthington asked to stay to help in any way 
he could, but Mrs. Buere told him there was noth- 
ing he could do. He wanted to go and get some 
one to stay with them, but she told him there were 
many such homes as theirs and that no one could 
be spared from their own homes and farms. They 
would keep right on as they had been doing ; they 
could be as brave as their men folks. When Wor- 
thington was sure that he could be of no assistance 
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to thb home, deprived of husband and father, he 
went on his way. He reached Mumani the next 
day at noon, and mqturing from a new postmaster 
for his mail, he was assured that there was none 
for him. He turned away without even a wonder 
in his mind, for already the fever was upon him 
again, and he could not think clearly about his af- 
fairs. Resolved to go as far as he could that even- 
ing, he had Kenio rig him a hammock from one of 
his blankets and thus he was carried till evening. 
He had seen no white person at Mumani, and was 
too sick to inquire for <me. 

He passed a restless night and urged Kenio to 
start early next morning. He was able to go only 
in the hammock, carried by his men, but he had a 
strong impression that he must get to the railroad 
as soon as possible. At the end of three days they 
were within three miles of Tulo, the station where 
he had left the train almost a year ago. Knowing 
that the train did not leave till about nine o'clock 
the next morning, he decided to rest where they 
had stopped over night, and by an early start get 
to the station in plenty of time for the train. He 
was sick, and Bijake was nearer home to him than 
anything else, and yet he had formed no definite 
decision to stop off there. H5 thought of Nairobi 
and the hospital there. Kenio was troubled about 
his master and slept on the ground by the side of 
his cot. He repeatedly rose during the night and 
gave him a drink, for over and over he heard him 
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call for water. Near morning Kenio bent 
anxiously over him and asked him if they had bet- 
ter not go into Tulo at once ; perhaps there might 
be some one there to help him. 

Worthington spoke rapidly in English so that 
Kenio could not understand. Again he repeated 
his question, but try as he would he could not un- 
derstand what his master was sasring. Gradually 
it dawned upon Kenio that he was delirious, and 
Kenio sat down with a great weight upon his 
shoulders. Long he sat there, then rising quickly 
and glancing cautiously out of the tent to see that 
the porters were sleeping, he went to Worthing- 
ton's clothing and took from them their contents, 
and carefully placed them in his own pockets. 
Then carefully stooping over his master he 
loosened from his waist his money belt, still heavy 
with money, and placed it about his own waist. 
Cautiously he stepped from the tent and looked at 
the sleeping porters to make sure none were awake, 
and being assured that this was so, taking one last 
look at the sick man, he turned and sped in the 
darkness down the path*. 



XVI 
MIDNIGHT— AND A LION 

THE chapel bell was ringing at ten o'clock 
on the little station of Luoma. It was 
the second time that morning the bell had 
rung. Its notes of invitation to the morning serv- 
ices could be heard for five miles around, so clear 
was the atmosphere. The chapel, made of huge 
sun-dried bricks and thatched with grass, stood at 
the highest point of the little hill on which was 
located the mission station, overlooking the shores 
of Lake Victoria. The floor was mother earth, 
but treated in a way that left it hard and shiny, 
and not so unsightly as one might suppose. The 
seats were simple boards on poles driven into the 
ground. 

Already the congregation was beginning to fill 
up the seats. Near the front the native African 
Christians, in simple, dean clothing, were taking 
their places. In the back, the raw heathen, in all 
his fantastic dress, was taking his place. The 
young men were brave in their glossy red paint, 
dripping greasily from head and shoulders; their 
beads, neck bands, and shiny chain belts, their eac 
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ornaments and their jingling anklets all bespoke 
their rank. The women were grouped in one cor- 
ner, the older men, looking like birds stripped of 
their gay plumage, sat huddled in their blankets in 
another group. It was pleasing and decidedly 
restful to let one's eyes wander to the front rows 
where sat clean and neatly dressed boys and girlsy 
each in their respective places in a reverent, atten- 
tive attitude. At the last moment the missionaries 
came in. Dr. Johns and Mr. Carlson took their 
places on the platform, Mrs. Carlson seated herself 
at the organ, and Mrs. Johns with little Paul Carl- 
son sat with the Christian girls. 

With a glad hymn sung in the vernacular, the 
little chapel was soon a place of keen enjo)mient, 
for dearly does the African love to sing. Prayer 
followed, and then the usual morning offering was 
taken. For a few moments all went well as the 
ushers went from row to row and the clink of 
dropping coin was heard. Suddenly Dr. Johns be- 
came aware of an altercation going on in the last 
row of clean clad individuals, and in a quick, kindly 
voice asked what was the difficulty. The usher, 
who was also an officer of the church, turned and 
in simple language told him that Turamani had 
put a coin in the collection and he had returned it 
to him, but that Turamani insisted on putting it in 
the basket and he should not do so. 

"Why do you refuse Turamani's offering?" 
asked Dr. Johns. 
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" Is it not because he is living in sin? *' was the 
answer. 

" We all know that he cheated his neighbour in 
a deal a few days ago and does God want money 
from such a man as that in His work? Let him 
go and straighten up the affair and then come and 
offer his money and we will accept it/' was the 
verdict of the usher. 

" That is right," said Dr. Johns quietly, for he 
knew from the looks of the congregation that they 
all knew of Turamani's dishonesty. " You have 
spoken well; we will not take Turamani's money 
till he can offer it with clean hands." So the rest 
of the service went on, Dr. Johns and Mr. Carlson 
both speaking the words of life to these people. 

At the end of the service Dr. Johns told the lit- 
tle company he had that day received word from 
the government that they must leave their station 
at once, for there was a hard-pressed struggle, 
which had already lasted several days, going on 
only twenty miles from them. He reminded them 
that they already knew this, for they had occa- 
sionally heard the booming of guns. To-morrow 
as much as they disliked to they would have to go 
down to the shore of Lake Victoria and wait for 
the government sailboat to take them across the 
bay to a safer place. They would have to scatter 
for a little while until they were given permission 
to return. Meanwhile he told them to take this op- 
{)ortunity to tell out the Gospel story to all thqr 
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met. Sadly indeed did they all feel, and fervently 
did they pray that the war would soon be over and 
that they might all be back again. 

That afternoon as the little band of missionaries 
were gathered together for a little service of their 
own, they were interrupted by the entrance of 
Turamani with shining face and accompanied by 
the usher of the morning. In his hand he held his 
coin. 

" I have straightened up that misdeed of mine," 
he said, " and so I can now give my offering to 
God. Is it not all true ? " he turned to his com- 
panion, who affirmed that the affair was all 
straight now. So Dr. Johns took the coin, com- 
mended Turamani, and he went happily on his 
way. 

The next day was a busy one and early after- 
noon found the party of missionaries on their way 
to the lake, which they reached toward evening. 
Putting up their tents, and adjusting the sleeping 
nets, they were all in bed by six, for the anopheles 
mospuitoes were very numerous there. It had been 
raining severely, too, so that the tents had to be 
set up on the only elevated and cleared place there 
was, and this was also the path that the animals 
took to and from the water. However, they were 
not molested during the night, although they fre- 
quently heard the hippopotamus slashing about in 
the lake. All were up for an early start. The sail- 
boat put in an appearance after a few hours, and 
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hastily they prepared to embark. The pier was 
not altogether modem, and the gangway to the 
deck of the sailboat was a pole about three inches 
in diameter and about twelve feet in length. In- 
asmuch as the ladies were not trained to climb 
poles, some interesting results were bound to occur. 
However, Mrs. Carlson was the only one to fall 
into the water, but little Paul had been landed 
safely, so she had no complaint to make. Mrs. 
Johns had the fingers on her right hand severely 
pinched, but apart from these two mishaps the party 
were in a short space of time safely embarked and 
sailing over the waters. They had been out more 
than an hour when a squall came up, and the sails 
had to be taken down; if one has never been on 
the water in a sailboat buffeted about by the wind, 
nothing that could be said would make him under- 
stand the next three hours; for one who has, no 
words are necessary. When calmness came, little 
Paul, who had fallen asleep before the storm oc- 
curred, awakened refreshed and happy and full of 
spirits and could not but wonder at the lack of 
energy shown by the other members of his party. 
They all landed at Kisumu, at about four in the 
evening, and went to the Dak Bungalow and se- 
cured rooms for the night. 

Dr. Johns went at once to the post-ofKce for his 
mail, and among his letters found an appeal from 
Mr. Kennerit, at Kisumu, telling him of the seri- 
ous illness of their year-old baby and urging him 
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to come to them with all possible speed. The letter 
had been sent in the evening before. It was then 
half-past four, and they lived six miles from 
Kisumu. Dr. Johns told his wife he thought he 
could reach their station before dark, and so, al- 
though he felt sure from their description of the 
little one's illness that the baby would hardly live 
that long, he started at once on the trip. He de- 
cided that if at all possible he would be back to 
take the morning train down to Bijake with the 
others; the Germans were constantly encroachmg 
upon British territory and endangering the one 
railroad; if they put that out of service, victory 
would be theirs completely, and Dr. Johns dreaded 
to be separated from his wife as she was not strong 
and one never knew what difficulty lay before 
them. 

Hurrying along, fairly familiar with the way, 
he made a wrong choice of path at one point and 
instead of making it in an hour and a half he went 
several miles out of his course and darkness over- 
took him without light or guide while still some 
miles from the station. He determined to keep on, 
for it was equally as dangerous to return. He 
emerged from the forest, sure of his path at last, 
and by the light of a rising moon made his way 
through the deep grass of the opening in the for- 
est. This opening was at least a mile in length and 
as he travelled it his mind was occupied with Mn 
Kennerit's letter and the fear that he would be too 
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late to help the baby. Suddenly he became aware 
of the near approach of some animal. He could 
hear the heavy thud of its feet, which told him 
that no small beast was stalking him. Instantly he 
began to say over in his mind that wonderful 
ninety-first Psalm ; every verse seemed to give him 
a little more assurance that he could wholly trust 
God in this difficult situation. 

He was not yet sure what animal it was, but he 
was not long left in doubt, for suddenly right at 
his feet seemingly there came the terrific roar of a 
lion. This is the common practice of the lion when 
he has stalked his prey and is ready to spring; he 
gives forth this most alarming roar, which terrifies 
and paralyzes the prey, and then while it stands 
motionless, the lion springs. Dr. Johns neither 
paused nor hastened his footsteps but walked on 
as before. If one could have read the thought of 
the lion he would probably have seen something 
like this passing through its mind : " Now what's 
the matter with that roar that it didn't work? I 
thought it was just as usual ; but something must 
have been wrong with it, for behold, my victim did 
not even pause. I'll try it again, a little more care- 
fully and ferociously." After walking on a short 
space again he lowered his head and emitted a tre- 
mendous roar. Again his victim neither paused 
nor hurried onward. Plainly the lion was puzzled ; 
two perfectly splendid roars wasted, and his in- 
tended victim still walking on. " Was the creature 
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deaf ? *' Well, he would try again a little more 
carefully to get the right inflection, to strike terror 
to any heart. Again he roared, and again his prey 
walked calmly on, neither looking back nor hurry- 
ing. The forest lay just before them, and Dr. 
Johns realized that when he entered there the tale 
would be told; the lion lives on the plain and he 
would not go into the forest. Calm in his trust in 
the Infinite God who was his " refuge and for- 
tress," he entered the forest, and as he did so after 
a brief pause the lion bounded off down the hill 
through the tall grass. The walk with the lion was 
at an end. 

In another half hour Dr. Johns was at Mr. Ken- 
nerit's house, which was still lighted up. Mrs. 
Kennerit answered his knock and with a smile 
welcomed the doctor ; but that smile in no way de- 
ceived the doctor. 

" I am too late," was his simple statement. 

" Yes," said the mother ; " baby left us early this 
morning, and we buried him at four this afternoon. 
God is good, Doctor; He makes no mistake, and 
we are so glad He let us have the dear little fellow 
a whole year. Yesterday was his first birthday." 

Dr. Johns could hardly bear the look on the 
mother's face, for it so plainly told of the shadows 
they had been through that day. She insisted on 
his sitting down. Mr. Kennerit had gone out to 
the village ; two of the Christian families had lost 
their little ones that day, from the epidemic of 
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dysentery that was among them, and they needed 
comfort. He soon came in and a warm clasp of 
the hand was all that passed between the two men. 
Mrs. Kennerit left them alone and during the con- 
versation that followed Dr. Johns learned that 
baby died at five that morning; the mother 
dressed him for burial, the father made the little 
box coffin, and while the mother lined it with a 
soft white dress of hers and placed the baby in it, 
the father, with the help of two native Christians, 
dug the grave. At four in the afternoon the fa- 
ther held the little service over his child, the 
mother tried to sing a little lullaby, and they low- 
ered the little body into the grave, rejoicing in the 
midst of their grief that this was only a separation 
for a little while ; his sweet spirit had passed into 
the Home beyond, where no sorrow or trouble 
could ever touch his life and where they knew they 
would again be with their little one. 

Long the two men talked together, and prayed 
together to the God they both loved to serve. 
Then Dr. Johns insisted on starting back to 
Kisumu to be back in time to take the down-coun- 
Iry train. He had lanterns and companions this 
time, and although again and again they came on 
fresh tracks of animals, they were in no way mo- 
lested and an hour before train time he reached 
the Dak Bungalow in safety. 

The train left promptly at seven o'clock and our 
little party found accommodations with difficulty. 
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for so many soldiers had to be taken further down 
for treatment at the hospital. But after a few 
hours of travel the train was not so full, as one 
and another got off at the different stations en 
route. When the train whistled for Tulo Dr. 
Johns looked out of the window, for almost al- 
ways some one he knew was either going to leave 
the train or get on. As they sloWly drew into the 
station he noted among the other natives grouped 
languidly and curiously about, the figure of an 
African clad in clean but worn khaki clothes 
standing tensely alert. Almost subconsciously he 
said to himself, "There is one African with a 
fixed purpose," and as his car passed the figure he 
noted something familiar. " One of our mission 
boys," he thought, but no sooner had the thought 
flashed through his mind than with one quick leap 
the boy had reached the side of the car, and step- 
ping up on the side thrust his head through the 
open window, not more than a few inches from 
the doctor's face. He began talking rapidly and 
eagerly in his own native language, which Dr. 
Johns could not understand. He saw that the 
young man was intensely eager to tell him some- 
thing, and quietly said in Swahili, " Talk in this 
language, and more slowly," and then Kenio, for 
it was he, began again. 

" The white man is here, but is very sick. I did 
not let any one know, for there were no white 
people here that I knew of, and so I bought his 
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ticket and mine and I have his money and all his 
papers safe in my pockets, in that bundle there, 
and he is in the blanket under the tree." 

At first the doctor could not understand, but he 
knew of Worthington's long absence and the fear 
that he was dead, and it began to dawn on him 
that it must be he of whom Kenio spoke; by the 
time he said that the white man was under the 
tree. Dr. Johns was at the door of the car, and off 
at once. He found a very sick man lying in the 
blanket, much thinner than he had ever seen him, 
and bearing the marks of suffering. As he looked 
in his eyes, Worthington half rose on his elbow 
saying, " Tell her that I found God. Tell her that 
He is real. Tell her I found God. Don't you 
know," he said fretfully, " Margaret of the Happy 
Eyes. Go at once and tell her that I found God." 

Soothingly Dr. Johns spoke to the delirious 
man. " We will remember to tell her," but in his 
mind he wondered if they would ever know who 
she was, for this man was very sick indeed. 

The train made its customary stop of a half 
hour at the station, to take water and allow for the 
loading of the wood; the engines use wood, for 
there is practically no coal in the country, and 
wood is plentiful on the mountainsides. Care- 
fully the sick man was carried to a compartment 
in the train; the other occupant dianged to an- 
other party, leaving only Kenio and Dr. Johns with 
the sick man. Kenio told him how afraid he had 
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been to let the porters know how sick his master 
was else they might fear he would die on the path 
and refuse to carry him. So he had gotten the 
money and tickets before they had wakened in the 
morning. He had to leave some things behind, 
for he could not get extra porters, but he thought 
he had not left anything specially valuable behind ; 
he had tried not to. He wanted Dr. Johns at once 
to take the money and other valuables he had taken 
from his master's pockets, but the doctor bade him 
care for them till they reached Bijake. 

"We must send them a telegram at the next 
station," he added. 

" I sent one early this morning, Doctor,*' Kenio 
answered ; " for I did not know there would be 
any friend on the train.** 

Carefully Dr. Johns did all that he could for 
the sick man; over and over from his fevered 
lips came the words, " Tell her, tell Margaret, that 
I found God out in the desert. Tell her that I 
understand now how she loves Him. Margaret, 
Margaret, take me to Margaret." 

"Those are the words he has been saying all 
through the night," said Kenio. " I cannot under- 
stand them/* 



XVII 
CARRIED BACK 

MARGARET PRESTON had been at the 
hospital since seven o'clock, and when 
a messenger from the railroad station 
arrived a little later and brought his message to the 
first white person he saw at the mission, he was 
relieved to find he need not go further, for he had 
found the right person at once. Margaret won- 
deringly opened the telegram. "Bibi, the white 
man is very sick; he is being brought by me oji 
train. Kenio." She read it through three times 
before she comprehended its meaning. Worthing- 
ton must still be living, and a wave of thankful- 
ness swept over her, but why should Kenio send 
the telegram ? Even if he were sick he could write 
a telegram in his own name, and of course he 
wouldn't send it to her. She remembered Kenio's 
promise to her, and wondered much about it all; 
but finally, she concluded that Kenio's master must 
be very sick indeed and something must be done 
from this end to be ready for him. She told Dr. 
Davies about the telegram, and what her fears 

were in regard to Worthington. They made ready 
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a bed for him, and Dr. Davies arranged to go with 
a stretcher and porters to the train, which would 
reach there about noon. 

Margaret Preston knew not how the morning 
ever passed ; she forced herself to do her custom- 
ary duties, but always her lips were moving in 
silent prayer. In the excitement over Worthing- 
ton*s having been found, and of his arrival on the 
down train that morning, no one noticed Miss 
Preston's white face, and the anxiety on the part 
of the doctors upon his arrival at the hospital pre- 
vented their noticing her agitation when he was 
brought in and laid on the bed. Silently the two 
doctors bent over the sick man, who had become 
more quiet. Carefully they examined him, and 
then Dr. Johns, the elder of the two, said, " There 
isn't the shadow of a chance for him to pull 
through." 

His back was turned toward Miss Preston, but 
Dr. Davies noticed a quick intake of breath and 
glanced at the white face of the girl. " Let us 
not say that/' he said ; " as long as there is a spark 
of life, there must be hope.*' 

Dr. Johns glanced at his face and saw it still 
fixed upon Miss Preston with a look of deep pity. 
With a swift glance in the same direction he said, 
" True enough, we have no right to say there is 
no chance ; God alone iis able to bring him through, 
but God is able, and Kenio tells me that Wor- 
thington is a Christian and over and over again in 
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his delirium he has told us to tell some one that 
he has found God." 

Worthington stirred and said low, but dis- 
tinctly, " Tell her, tell Margaret, Margaret of the 

Happy Eyes, that I found God. Take me " 

but his breath seemed almost to give out and again 
he sank into quietness. 

" We will do everything in our power to save 
him, and ask God to do the rest, being sure that He 
will do what is best." Not noticing that Margaret 
Preston had slipped quickly from the room with 
tears nmning down her face, the two men knelt by 
the sick man and committed him into the care of 
Him who is all powerful, and who never fails. 

The two doctors took turns and stayed with the 
sick man all the rest of the day; aided by Miss 
Preston, they watched almost silently the course 
of the fever. They had not told her that it was 
Black Water fever, but although she had never 
seen a case before, she felt sure that it was the 
deadly Black Water fever; yet she could not feel 
hopeless, for some way she felt sure God would 
bring him back to health. Long into the night 
they watched, and when morning came, he was 
still alive. "The fact that he still lives is the 
only encouraging sign," said the elder doctor. 

In the early hours of the next morning one said 
to the other, " The change will come soon." Mar- 
garet had taken no rest, although the doctors 
begged her to; but with Worthington so ill, her 
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help was much, and they had not the heart to in- 
sist on her going, after reading her secret, all un- 
guessed before. Silently the three watched at the 
bedside; silently they saw a change pass over his 
face. Margaret Preston bent over him as the two 
doctors turned thoughtfully away, conscious that 
possibly, yes, even probably, this was the last mo- 
ment of Worthington's life. He opened his ayes 
and looked full into the lovely white face of Miss 
Preston, She smiled at him, and he smiled back 
into hers. " Margaret," his lips formed the word 
rather than spoke it; then his eyes closed and he 
fell asleep. 

" He will live," said Miss Preston, turning to 
the doctors. They came to his side, felt his pulse, 
and watched a few minutes at the slight but regu- 
lar breathing of the man, then Dr. Johns said, 
" God has answered prayer. Miss Preston, and I 
feel that we have much to hope for." 

Not till then did Margaret Preston leave him to 
take a much needed rest; long she slept, knowing 
that the turn for the better had come at last and 
that she would need all her strength for the days 
to follow. /• 

Slowly Worthington mended. It was hard at 
first to convince him that his being at Bijake was 
not all a dream. Kenio had told of their being 
lost on the desert and of their suffering; for had 
not Margaret Preston drawn from him every 
scrap of information that she could about theii: 
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journey? She would not let the sick man waste 
his strength by talking, but when he knew she was 
not a dream he was perfectly content to be quiet 
and rest, now and then opening his eyes to make 
sure it was all real. 

A cable had been sent to his parents giving word 
of his being fotmd and of his illness, and another 
one soon followed telling of his recovering. In 
two weeks he had gained strength sufficiently to 
be left in Kenio*s care much of the time; for 
Kenio was devoted to him and Worthington was 
fond indeed of Kenio ; had he not saved his life ? 
and, said Kenio, "Did not Bwana save my life 
when I had fallen down to die of thirst ? " Their 
lives had been linked very closely together. 

Worthington loved Margaret Preston dearer 
than life, but he did not tell her so. He did not 
realize that he had revealed his love to her, and 
although so happy in her presence and care, he 
reminded himself that she would give the same 
care to any one. She could not help it; she was 
Love and Helpfulness personified, and he assured 
himself he must not be foolish enough to imagine 
that she could love him enough to be his wife, 
when her hands and life were so full of her loved 
work ; there could be no room for that, he felt sure, 
and he was determined not to be selfish; he knew 
God would help him. 

The first time Mr. Robertson had come in to see 
him, Worthington, still very weak, said, " I know 
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now that God is real, and oh ! how I need Him. I 
am ready for that prayer now/' And such a 
prayer ! Worthington felt he had never known till 
then the privileges of prayer; that man was talk- 
ing to God, and he was talking as if he knew he 
was being heard. Many times after that Mr. 
Robertson dropped in for a talk and prayer with 
this man, and it was he who learned of the deep 
desire in Worthington's heart to become a mis- 
sionary and work among these people as such. 
His life was linked with theirs very intimately, and 
he longed to be at service in God's work. Then, 
in his heart of hearts, he thought that perhaps 
when that time came he might dare to tell Mar- 
garet Preston of his love. 

After three months of slow recovery the doctors 
ordered him to go home, for he would gain 
strength much more rapidly out of the tropics. 
Worthington also felt that he should go home ; his 
last letters from his mother told of the breaking 
down of his father's health and a deep longing to 
see his son. It was with difficulty he secured pas- 
sage from the country, since very few passenger 
boats were running, all such having been taken 
into th^ control of the government. But at last 
he embarked on a freighter which was going 
through the Suez Canal, and hard as it was to 
leave his friends, he cheerfully bade them all 
" good-bye/* The hardest was the thought of bid- 
ding Margaret Preston good-bye. When -the time 
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came, she had gone to a distant native village, 
leaving her farewells for Mrs. Robertson to say, 
for she felt she would betray her secret if she 
should try to say them herself. Worthington was 
disappointed but felt it was perhaps for the best, 
for he did not know how he could say the parting 
words to her. 

There were a few passengers on the freighter 
beside himself, three women, three children and a 
half dozen men, beside the ship's officers and 
crew. Two of the women had become widows 
during the past few months and left alone in a 
foreign land were anxious to return to their rela- 
tives in England ; the third was in need of medical 
and hospital attention and so it was necessary for 
her to make the perilous journey at this time. The 
men were undoubtedly on various missions con- 
nected with the carrying out of the war. Mrs. 
Levis, the mother of the three children, had her 
hands full, with a baby less than a year old, little 
laughing Joan, three years old, and quiet hand- 
some Anthony, or Tony as he was called, five years 
old. So busy was she kept that it left her little 
time to grieve. Mrs. Burt was perhaps forty-five 
and a most attractive, well-bred lady ; her husband 
had been killed in one of the many skirmishes con- 
stantly taking place. Mrs. Turner was very frail 
and quiet, so that she hardly counted as a com- 
panion in this journey through perilous seas. 

The weather was almost ideal arid the voyage 
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through the Indian Ocean, Red Sea, and Suez 
Canal passed without any unfortunate happenings. 
Worthington was glad of this opportunity to see 
these historic places and other points of interest 
along the way. Indeed they all tried to be inter- 
ested in everything that could attract attention. 
Port Said was reached and the freighter remained 
there three days, for there was a storm raging in 
the Mediterranean Sea and not till it calmed down 
did the ship start on what was becoming an in- 
creasingly perilous journey. 

It was noon before the voyage was resumed, and 
all went well till the six o'clock dinner, when, as 
the passengers were assembled at the table, with- 
out warning the ship struck a mine. Immediately 
all rushed for their life-belts. One life-boat was 
prepared to lowe'r; the ladies and children were 
put into that, and were soon out and away from 
the sinking ship. There was plainly no time to 
lower the other two life-boats, and the crew and 
men passengers threw overboard some heavy 
planking that was lying on deck and jumped into 
the sea. Several had not time to put out far 
enough from the boat when it sunk, and so were 
drawn under by the suction of the sinking ship. 
There had just been time for a signal of distress 
but not time for any answer, and so of course 
they had no way of knowing whether their plight 
was known or not. 

The one life-boat proved but a temporary 
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refuge, for it began to take in water, and finally 
had to be abandoned. Worthington took Tony 
with him and kept him on a plank, the captain 
took little Joan and cared for her ; the mother in- 
sisted on caring for her baby and with several 
men about to render her assistance all seemed as 
safe as could be under the circiunstances. 

Shortly after having to take to the water, Mrs. 
Turner became unconscious and they tied her body 
to one of the floating planks. They feared she 
had died. Mrs. Burt seemed full of courage and 
kept calling to Mrs. Levis and the children in such 
cheery tones that it did them all good. Worthing- 
ton and little Tony had become such good friends 
on shipboard that as long as he could keep his 
arms around Worthington's neck he never whim- 
pered but clung tight. Darkness was due in less 
than an hour and swiftly it came, with no help seen 
by any of the shipwrecked party. Hope of re- 
maining together as a party was abandoned, al- 
though they called back and forth as long as they 
could. Worthington, with little Tony's arms 
about his neck, remembered one of his talks with 
Mr. Robertson, when he said, "Remember that 
God does not promise that His children shall never 
have trials, temptations, or troubles, but He does 
promise to be with them." He remembered read- 
ing, " When thou passest through the waters I will 
be with thee,'* and so he told little Tony, " God 
is with us and will care for us/' 
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" Will He send some one to take us from the 
black water ? " was the inquiry. 

" I do not know whether He will or not, but if 
He does not He will take care of us just the same." 

By and by little Tony drooped, and gpradually 
his little arms relaxed and in great trouble Wor- 
thington realized that unless help came soon, it 
would be too late for little Tony. He thought it 
must be already too late for some of the others, 
for not a sound could he hear ; he did not know he 
had drifted far from them, alone with uncon- 
scious Tony, whom he still held on the plank ; but 
realizing Cod's presence even as the sense of 
numbness crept over him, he waited for what the 
next hour would bring. 



XVIII 
RESCUED FROM THE BLACK WATERS 

THE signal of distress had been heard, and 
swiftly a steamer was hastening to the 
aid of the survivors. As it drew near the 
place where they knew they would probably find 
the survivors, the steamer slowed up, and then by 
the aid of a search-light the water was scanned 
carefully. They soon saw that there were no boats 
and could distinguish only floating debris at first 
Over and over again the light swept the water; 
three rescue boats were lowered, and keeping 
within the radius of the search-light approached 
every piece of debris they saw, with the hope of 
finding some one. 

One by one they gathered in all they could find. 
Worthington saw the light, and roused from his 
stupor-like state, hopefully waited for rescue. 
Again and again the light flashed across the waters 
but never did it come to him. He had floated far 
from the rest. " Would they find him ? Would 
they go on their way never knowing he had been 
left behind ? *' The light ceased to flash, and he 
feared they were leaving. But again it began, this 

time nearer to him, and in a few flashes he was in 

i8o 
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the midst of the path of light flashing over the 
waters. Then the rescue boat came up! He in- 
sisted on their lifting wee Tony into the boat be- 
fore helping him, and then he knew no more till 
he was being lifted on deck of the big steamer. 

Long the survivors were worked over, and 
when morning came pitifully few were there. 
Mrs. Burt was the only lady. Early in the dark- 
ness Mrs. Levis and the baby had suddenly 
dropped away from those near. A number of the 
men had gone down, for life-belts quickly become 
water soaked and the exposure in the water soon 
renders most people helpless to help themselves. 
Joan had been brought on board, or rather her lit- 
tle body had, for she was dead before rescue had 
come. Tony, after hours of work on the part of 
the doctor and others, finally opened his eyes. 
Searching the faces of the strangers that bent over 
him his eyes filled with timid fear, but when he 
saw Worthington, he raised a weak little hand and 
when Worthington clasped it, he fell into a life- 
giving sleep. 

Those who were saved were taken on to France, 
as the rescuing ship was bound there. Little Tony 
clung to Worthington continually; he was natu- 
rally afraid of strangers and although in a few 
days he seemed little the worse for his exposure, 
so rapidly does healthy childhood react from sick- 
ness under proper care, he was never willing to be 
out of his protector's arms or away from his side 
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night or day. At night he would waken with a 
cry that the black, black water would cover him, 
but always the voice of his friend, speaking to him 
in the same soothing tones as on the water, would 
quiet him. With the captain's permission Wor- 
thington undertook to get him home to England 
to his mother's people. They knew her destina- 
tion, but other than that they knew nothing of 
her family. 

When Worthington reached the little town of 
Highbury, where they believed Mrs. Levis's par- 
ents lived, he went to the postmaster and obtained 
the necessary information and found her parents 
in their little home. It was a home of grief, for 
three sons were in France, two others had laid 
down their lives, and these old people had looked 
forward with hope to the coming of this daughter 
to care for them. Now she was gone, and only 
this child to be cared for. Plainly they were not 
able to do it, and Tony pleaded not to be left 
behind. It was finally arranged that Worthington 
should be appointed his guardian and take him to 
America with him at least for a few years. If 
other arrangements were necessary later they could 
then be made. 

Worthington, happy over this arrangement, and 
also that matters were closed up with the Royal 
Society of Anthropology and Etfmology, with his 
small charge set sail for America. 

Without further mishap they reached New 
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York in safety and Worthington hastened to his 
home. His mother was ahnost overcome with joy, 
for the probability of his safe return had seemed 
very small. She told him he looked thin and 
years older; his illness and experiences had told 
on his physical life considerably. For little Tony 
she had the warmest welcome and love. Old Mr. 
Worthington did not see his son till he had been 
home several days, as he had been off on a business 
trip. His mother sought to prepare her son for 
the meeting, but even so he was shocked at the 
change in his father. He felt conscience-stricken 
that he had been gone so long. 

The old man held bitterly aloof, keenly resent- 
ing what he thought had been wilful misconduct 
of his son in going off into other work instead of 
taking up the business with him. But as Wor- 
thington began to help him with his work as fast 
as he could overcome the elder man's resentment, 
he soon began to lean more and more upon him. 

There was much to be done, for the old man had 
held the reins of his business in his own hands and 
had dominated affairs personally to such an ex- 
tent that in the event of his being unable to attend 
to his business there would have been a bad condi- 
tion to reckon with. He was beginning to realize 
this and was trying to train other men to take 
more responsibility, but he was not succeeding 
very well, for with his loss of health he was be- 
coming quite disagreeable to deal with. Chalmers 
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bore with him patiently and gradually was doing 
much of the work ; yet the father scarcely realized 
how much the son had taken hold. 

Mr. Worthington had been too young to go to 
the Civil War as a soldier but not too young to 
remember the sad home life of those left behind, 
the heart-breaking grief of the women folks and 
their bitter hatred of war and its cruelty, and he 
was much worried by the European war, as were 
many men who had gone through these experi- 
ences of the earlier days. He constantly brooded 
over the fear of America's entering into the war. 

Chalmers' hands were full during these times; 
his mother looked to him for strength and com- 
fort, little Tony was his devoted lover and was a 
joy in the home, the father leaned on him almost 
helplessly. Chalmers began to realize that his life 
was holding opportunities for denying self and his 
own desires. He longed to return to the mission 
field before another year rolled around but saw 
that he must not think of such a thing; his work, 
he knew full well, was here with his parents and 
he did not mean to shirk his duty no matter what 
it cost him, for service for God must be in God's 
place to be acceptable to Him. 

He heard from Margaret Preston now and 
then. Also he took the mission paper and some- 
times there was a short article from her pen or 
some reference to her or her work and eagerly he 
gleaned every bit of news he could from her. His 
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mother was interested in his interest in the mission 
and read the paper, and through their many long 
talks she grew to feel as though she knew these 
friends of his well indeed. She was so grateful 
for all they had done for her loved son. She read 
his secret which he thought he was so carefully 
guarding, and she too was on the outlook for any 
news of Margaret Preston. 

Mr. Worthington was less and less able to at- 
tend to any duties, but he determinedly went to 
his office every day, although many times he was 
compelled to return home in a short time. His 
doctor warned him to take a complete rest but he 
would heed no warning. He brooded over the 
possibility of his loved country again being at war, 
and again the hearts of the people would be torn 
and bleeding. So firm a hold did this phase of the 
situation have upon him that he could see no other 
side. He had not yet learned that the paths of 
individuals and nations always lead through suf- 
fering if they would be purged of selfishness and 
false pride, and he sought to resist the inevitable. 

But the inevitable day came. He went as usual 
to his office the morning of April 6, 1917, and 
shut himself in with a newspaper he had bought on 
his way but which he feared to open. He had 
heard talk on the streets and yet he had resolutely 
said, " It's just another ' scare head,' '* and tried 
to make himself believe the rumour could not be 
true. 
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He remained in his office, which was marked 
private and which he kept so, until his secretary 
became alarmed; for he had looked woefully ill 
when he entered. She started to call the son but 
found him already on his way to see his father, 
and together they entered to find him still in his 
chair but huddled forward over the desk and arms 
hanging down. In front of him the big head- 
lines declared, "United States at War with 
Germany." 

Hastily a doctor was called. Apoplexy was the 
diagnosis, with a possibility that he might rally 
again or that he might and probably would linger 
only a few hours. Tenderly he was taken home 
and placed under the best of medical skill and care. 
He lingered hour after hour, then day by day 
crept by and gradually he began to recover a lit- 
tle ability to move and to speak. Another shock 
might occur at any moment, they were warned. 
Either he had forgotten the war or purposely 
never alluded to it ; they could not tell which. 

Again Chalmers had to go through the test of 
self-renunciation. His two grandfathers, two 
great-grandfathers, beside many other relatives, 
had thrown themselves and their all into the Civil 
War, and the thought of being unable to enlist at 
the beginning was hard to bear. But he dared not 
leave his father; and &e business most of all 
needed him at this stage; many of their most 
trusted helpers were enlisting, for the best are ever 
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first with their offers of service. He must stay, 
for the government needed the very best output of 
their immense concern, and upon him the burden 
had fallen. 

He knew, of course, that he might be drafted, 
and only the thought of being drafted hurt; he 
wanted so much to offer freely. But when his 
name came up before the board, the members, 
knowing well that the service he was giving to his 
country could not be duplicated, refused to accept 
him, although Chalmers had not pleaded exemp- 
tion. Even in the midst of adverse circumstances 
he was increasing the output of supplies that were 
so much needed by his government, and was do- 
ing it at a very moderate profit, for he refused to 
take advantage of his country's misfortune. He 
was finding his strength taxed to his utmost in 
helping his country in the struggle for victory. 

He threw himself into the work with all the 
zeal he possessed, and there was sore need of it. 
Tenderly he gave his father what care and atten- 
tion he could in the brief time he could snatch 
from his work. His mother, with rare S)mipathy 
and that unaccountable endurance which strangely 
enough is so often a characteristic of the chronic 
invalid, was his greatest comfort. Tony was mak- 
ing fine progress under the guidance of a good 
governess, and both the elder people took much in- 
terest in him. Chalmers was Tony's ideal and for 
him he would do anjrthing. He looked forward 
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all day to that brief hour after dinner when he 
might possibly spend a short time with his idol. 

One evening, seated at his father's bedside, Chal- 
mers was reading aloud a book that his father was 
much interested in, when suddenly his father in- 
terrupted him and told him to put the book away. 

"Do you think, son, that in that religion of 
yours there is a place for an old man like me ? Is 
there any provision made whereby an old man who 
has spent his life in selfish achievement might have 
a hope in the God you trust ? " 

" Surely, Father," replied the son eagerly. 
** The Book of books gives just one qualification, 
and neither age, sex, nor race enters into it." 

" For God so loved the world that He gave His 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
Him should not perish, but have everlasting 
Hfe." 

I believe on Him,** answered the father. 

These weeks and months of seeing your life and 
the life of your mother for the years I have lived 
with her make me to know ' God is,* but I won- 
dered only lately if I might offer this little end of 
a wasted and broken life to the Most High God. 
It seems so preposterous that the promise should 
include me after my years of selfish living." 

" Him that cometh to Me I will in no wise cast 
out," again read the son. 

His father closed his eyes, clasped his hands and 
said as simply as a child, " Lord God, I come." A 
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look of great peace fell over his face, and day by 
day it stayed there. Always he asked for the 
Bible to be read to him in those brief times he had 
Chalmers with him. 

One day after their talk Mr. Worthington told 
Chalmers to get his safety box key from his desk 
and instructed him to bring home some papers the 
next day. "There is something I want to 
change/* he said. " I know you forgive me for 
my years of bitter feeling toward you, for you 
have told me so. I can now see how service to God 
is more precious to you than money or fame, and I 
do not want to tie your hands in any way when I 
have passed from this life. So I want these papers 
to-morrow." 

Chalmers assured him he would bring them to- 
morrow, and noting the tired white face of the 
elder man who lay propped up on his pillows said, 
" Shall I take the pillows out so that you may lie 
down, Father?" Deftly he lifted the sick man 
and lowered his head. As he did so his father 
looked so differently that he rang the bell for the 
nurse and said, " Father, are you all right ? " His 
lips scarcely moved, yet as Chalmers stooped to 
catch the words, he heard " Too late, do— good — 
with — ^money," and as if the effort to speak had 
been too much for him, his life fluttered out be- 
fore the nurse could arrive. 

Chalmers, although he had been warned of just 
such a probability, was stunned for a time« 
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Quietly he told his mother, and together they sat 
and comforted each other. 

The funeral occurred in a few days and Chal- 
mers was back and hard at work. When the will 
was read, he remembered his father's last talk 
with him and understood the man's keen anxiety 
which had probably hastened the end A certain 
generous income was to be paid to his wife, the 
home and all personal property given to her as 
long as she lived. But to Gialmers there was to 
be given not a single cent unless he agreed to take 
his father's place and carry on the business. In 
the event he failed to do this the whole estate was 
to go to other channels. Should he take the busi- 
ness the whole estate was to be his except that part 
reserved for his mother, and at her death that too 
would be his. 

** Poor Dad," was Chalmers* only exclamation 
as he realized how keenly his father had wanted 
to change that harsh will, and could not because 
death had overtaken him in the way« 



XIX 
A FIGHT WITH PESTILENCE 

MARGARET PRESTON, knowing as 
she did that Chalmers Worthington 
loved her, could not but wonder at his 
silence on the subject. Not until he had left did 
it occur to her that he was planning, probably, to 
return as a missionary and would then tell her of 
his love. A wave of relief swept over her at the 
thought; for she had tried to think out what she 
could say to him should he ask her to be his wife 
and return to America with him. 

That she should do such a thing never occurred 
to her; to give up her loved masterpiece, to leave 
her work, which had grown dearer to her than life 
itself, had never entered her mind, and the only 
thing that had seemed at all possible to her was to 
sacrifice this wonderful love that had come into 
her life and to do it cheerfully for the Master's 
sake. So when the thought came that he was 
planning to return to her and to this work her 
heart sang with happiness. 

She was not surprised when she received her 

first letter from him, although he had said nothing 

about writing before he left. He told her that he 
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had secured a copy of the poem she had read to 
him and could so much better understand the mes- 
sage now, and hoped soon to begin his masterpiece 
for God. 

Later his letters told of his father's illness and 
of his work at home, and Margaret, reading be- 
tween the lines, knew that having to defer offering 
himself for mission work cost him much, though 
he made no complaint, praying that only God's 
will should be fulfilled in his life no matter what 
that will was. 

War fell heavily upon the work of the mission, 
as it ever does. " Why do the white tribes fight 
each other? Have you not been teaching us that 
fighting was wrong and we must lay it aside ? " 
were among the questions poured out from the lips 
of native Christians. It was indeed difficult to 
make them know anything about national honour, 
principles that must be defended, making the 
world safe for democracy, and such terms. To 
them it was a white tribal warfare. 

The British forces in Africa under various lead- 
ers lost ground continually during many months, 
and not till General Smuts from South Africaj 
who made a name for himself during the Boer 
War, came up, got the forces and situation well 
in hand, did the German lines begin to bend back. 

Many native Africans were engaged in the 
struggle on both sides. There were numbers of 
Englishmen who were offering their all in de- 
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fense of their mother country, and in doing so 
gave their lives to that cause. Among this num- 
ber were missionaries, who felt called to give their 
service. Others felt that the need among the dis- 
turbed Africans called for greater effort to teach 
the Gospel of Christ as the more imperative of 
the two for them. Each did as his conscience dic- 
tated. However, there was a decided check on 
the part of the government in allowing mission- 
aries to join the active fighting forces. If they 
did offer their services it must be in non-comba- 
tive work. Just what the motive was that lay back 
of this restriction, the missionaries did not defi- 
nitely know. 

Dr. Armstrong conceived the idea of uniting the 
African Christians from the various missions in 
what was called a Carrier Corps, to offer them- 
selves to the aid of the government as such. This 
plan would keep them under Christian leadership 
and yet their help in getting supplies to the needed 
places would be invaluable. His plan was accepted 
by the government and royally did he and the boys 
fulfill their arduous tasks under fearful difficulties, 
dangers, and privations. What their part was in 
the victory won in British East Africa (now Kenia 
Colony), long before the world struggle ended in 
the mother countries, can perhaps never be told. 
Little by little British territory was cleared of the 
enemy and little by little advancement was made 
into the enemy's country till at last arms were laid 
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down, the fighting ceased, and the Christian boys 
returned to their homes with wonderful experi- 
ences to tell. 

Following hard on the close of the struggle out 
in that distant land came grim famine, and keen 
was the suffering. Since almost no supplies were 
shipped into the country for lack of ships and the 
disturbed conditions of the seas, the situation be- 
gan to assume a terrible aspect. Many natives 
perished, although the missions and government 
did all in their power to alleviate the sufferings. 
Many of the mission stations had special sessions 
of prayer with the natives gathered for that pur- 
pose and besought God to send a rain upon the 
parched earth that the gardens might grow and 
thus relieve the situation, and many were the glori- 
ous answers to these special petitions, for which 
they gave the glory to God. 

When the famine had abated, its inevitable at- 
tendant, disease, appeared, and epidemics of one 
kind and another swept through the country. The 
influenza and others raged here as elsewhere and 
the time and strength of every one capable of help- 
ing was taxed to the utmost. 

There were far too few doctors and nurses to 
handle the situation adequately. Even in normal 
times that is true, and during times such as this 
the facilities for combating disease were pitifully 
meager. The hospital at Bijake was full to over- 
flowing. Many calls from outside were urgent 
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Mr. and Mrs. Robertson, Jr., who were holding a 
station alone, were so sadly in need of help that 
at last it was decided to spare Margaret Preston 
from Bijake to help these two missionaries through 
a siege of cerebromeningitis which was raging 
among their people. 

Margaret undertook the journey alone on mule- 
backy save for Kenio, as it was most difficult at 
this time for any others to be spared ; going mule- 
back and unencumbered she would make the jour- 
ney faster. She stopped the first night at the 
home of a friendly settler and was off again early 
the next morning, reaching the Robertson station 
by noon. She foimd them sadly in need of help. 
A number of their Christian converts had the dis- 
ease and many out in the villages. Of course the 
children suffered worst, although some of the 
older people had the disease also. 

For four weeks these three missionaries doc- 
tored the sick, Margaret Preston working under 
Dr. Davies' instructions as to how best to handle 
the disease. Many nights she hardly slept an 
hour, so incessant were the demands, but it was 
gratifying work to be able to save the little ones 
from being thrown to the bushes. Almost cer- 
tainly it meant getting them as wards of the mis- 
sion, for the natives were fair-minded enough to 
think that if their babies were rescued from the 
bushes and animals by the missionaries, they be- 
longed to them and were willing to have them 
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brought up in the mission homes under Christian 
influence. However, many of the babies taken by 
the mission were motherless, a state which is piti- 
ful indeed for the African baby. The native 
Christian girls in the mission homes are now will- 
ing to adopt and undertake to raise such tmfortu- 
nate children, a thing unheard of in their heathen 
life. If a baby's mother died and it was too young 
to care for itself, almost inevitably the baby soon 
died from lack of care. 

The epidemic began to abate, new cases were 
not occurring, so Miss Preston, worn with her la- 
bours, decided to return at once to Bijake and take 
a much needed rest. Kenio came with the mule to 
take her back and she was able to return in the 
same length of time, reaching Bijake the evening 
of the second day. Completely tired out she re- 
tired at once on reaching her home and the next 
morning felt unable to arise. She thought, and so 
did the rest hope, that it was simply weariness, but 
before the day was over the doctor pronounced it 
cerebromeningitis, and she was moved to the isola- 
tion ward of the hospital. The case went hard 
with her from the first because she was so 
worn with the care of others that she had little 
reserve strength with which to combat the dis- 
ease. 

Although she had devoted care and attention, in, 
three days' time the doctor began to despair 
of saving her life, and a cablegram was sent to the 
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headquarters in Philadelphia so that her parents 
might be prepared for the worst. 

The girls in the home that Margaret Preston 
cared for so lovingly, those in training in the hos- 
pital, in fact all the natives on the mission station, 
were saddened and grieved to hear how seriously 
ill she was. The missionaries, too, were greatly 
distressed, and many were the prayers that were 
offered in public and private that her life might be 
spared. Little groups were gathered near the 
hospital waiting for news and hoping it would be 
good news. 

Toward evening of the fourth day of her illness 
Kenio was seen going from house to house in the 
little village. He took from his pocket his Swa- 
hili Bible and read and explained how Jesus went 
about healing the sick when He was on earth and 
that He is the same to-day ; he reminded them how 
others had been healed in answer to prayer right 
on this station more than once, and that even Jesus 
had prayed ; one night He spent the whole night in 
prayer on the mountain, and so he wanted them to 
come to an all-night prayer-meeting at the home 
of one of the native Christians. 

Silently they gathered, twenty earnest people. 
They did not know that a little group of mission- 
aries were gathered together at the same time also 
resolved to spend the night in prayer. Earnestly 
they prayed. Sometimes their hearts poured forth 
in urgent pleas one after the other; sometimes in 
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silence they knelt ; again they would read from the 
Bible comforting passages, and ever they pleaded 
that God's will be done whatever that was; but 
they reminded Him what Miss Preston's life had 
meant to them and told Him how they longed to 
have her continue with them. The night was one 
of heart searching and blessedness, for time spent 
in prayer, prayer that really comes from a heart 
seeking God's will, and praying according to His 
will, with no hindering sin, will never be wasted. 
These native people, with their short experience in 
the Christian religion, felt that God was really in 
their midst and that they were conscious of His 
Divine Presence. 

When morning came, with hearts beating high 
with expectation, a little delegation of them made 
their way to the hospital and waited outside for 
the first signs of a messenger from the side of 
their beloved sick friend. They did not have long 
to wait, for Dr. Davies soon stepped from the 
door, glanced in their direction, and then stepped 
back inside and closed the door after him. The 
little group, so confident of good news, was puz- 
zled, but waited on. 



XX 

TONY AND THE CABLEGRAM 

THE weeks and months following his fa- 
ther's death were busy ones for Chal- 
mers. He made no complaint regarding 
his father's will ; he and his mother talked it over 
more than once and both were so glad they had 
the memory of his having a desire to change it and 
of his evident desire to permit Chalmers to have 
the money and yet go to the mission field should 
he so desire. That he should go to the mission 
field was his greatest longing. He could not go 
till the war was over, for his duty lay where he 
was, he knew. His mother told him he must never 
hesitate to leave her and go, for she, too, loved 
the Master and it would be a sore grief to her if 
she should ever be th^e hindrance in his way. She 
told him she had plenty of money provided for 
her as long as she would live, and since she had 
long been accustomed to the care of a nurse and 
companions and had had such splendid care, he 
was never to consider her future welfare. At her 
earnest solicitation he had applied to the mission 
for acceptance for foreign work as soon as the 

war was over, and was accepted as a special in 
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language and translation work for Africa at 
Bijake. It never occurred to him to give up this 
desire and stay in his father's business for the sake 
of the money he might have if he did so. 

His mother surprised him by her devotion to 
this mission work in which he was so interested 
by insisting upon giving one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars of her own private fortune as a 
first endowment fund for the Hillcrest Academy. 
When Chalmers remonstrated she told him she 
did not need that and never would; the income 
from the amount left in trust by her husband for 
her would be more than ample for her needs, and 
she wanted to enjoy giving now and having some 
of the happiness of seeing some results from it 
while she still lived. So she had her way and 
dreamed great things for Hillcrest Academy, 
which was to become a University. 

And this gift of hers for that purpose started 
the fund which was increased by other generous 
gifts and her dream seemed to be near its fulfill- 
ment before many years. What an encourage- 
ment it meant to those hard-working missionaries, 
and what a wonderful advantage it will be to that 
country to have such an institution. 

Chalmers and his mother were growing so close 
together in these troublous times; the Red Cross, 
the Young Men's Christian Association and every 
other agency for helping the boys who were giving 
their all to defend the honour of their country. 
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were liberally remembered by them, but Chalmers' 
greatest help was the efficient work his business 
was doing and the enormous supplies he was mak- 
ing possible for his government 

One day when coming home a little later than 
usual, he went, as was his custom, to his mother's 
room. He noted at once there was something 
troubling her more than usual and asked her to 
tell him the trouble. She looked so reluctant and 
reached in a hesitating way for the mission paper 
that had come that day; quickly Chalmers' eyes 
took in a marked paragraph where it lay open. 
He did not need to pick it up to see. The para- 
graph seemed fairly to shout at him^ so keenly did 
his eyes seek the news. 

Quietly, intensely so, he took the paper in his 
hands, and with a quick little gesture turned to 
the window away from the gaze of his mother and 
read, once, twice, three times before he could trust 
himself to speak. 

It read, "As the paper was going to press word 
was received by cable at the office of the serious 
illness of Margaret Preston at Bijake. She has 
cerebromeningitis. We understand from letters 
recently received from the field that an epidemic 
of this disease was raging on some of our stations 
but mostly among the children. We can but trust 
that a more favourable report will soon be at 
hand." 

" Mother," said Chalmers brokenly, " that cable 
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may have come several days ago; they must have 
heard again soon, for they never would have sent 
this cable had they not feared the worst." 

" I've thought that all out/' said the mother, 
" and probably if you call the office by telephone 
you may get better news/' she said hopefully. 
Chalmers spent more than an hour trying to get 
the Philadelphia office but could get no one. 

" Mother, I will start at once for Philadelphia. 
I have to go to New York in a few days anyway. 
I will go now instead/' Leaving instructions to be 
sent to his office early in the morning he was soon 
on his way on the fast express. 

When Mr. Lawton reached the mission building 
he found Worthington already waiting for him. 
Straightforward came the explanation and ques- 
tion. " I saw in the mission paper that a cable 
had been received concerning Miss Preston's seri- 
ous illness and I have come to see if other word 
has yet been received." Mr. Lawton could see 
that his visitor was keenly anxious, and replied, 
" No further word has been received, after the 
first cable, and by that we infer that she is no 
worse and probably better ; at least we are hoping 



so." 
it 



But are you sure another cable might not have 
been able to get through during these troublous 
times ? " was the quick question. 

" That may be possible, but I hardly think so/' 
was the reply. 
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" Will you send me word if another one does 
come? " was the next question, " I would gladly 
wait a few days but cannot spare the time from 
business," said Worthington, 

" Let me have your name and address/* said the 
secretary of the mission, drawing a pad toward 
him. 

Worthington flushed at his thoughtlessness in 
not introducing himself before, and when he gave 
his name the secretary reached out a cordial hand, 
saying, " I have heard much about you, Mr. Wor- 
thington, and am glad to know you. Of course 
you saw much of Miss Preston during your stay 
in Africa and to know her is to love her and be 
interested in her. I will let you know at once 
should I receive further word, but no news is good 
news in this case, I feel sure. Had she died the 
second cable would have followed quickly after 
the first Miss Preston's parents are here. They 
came on at once from Chicago when we sent them 
a telegram repeating the cable. They felt they 
wanted to be where they could get the news at 
once should another cable come. I wish you 
would call on them if you have a few minutes. 
It will do them good to see some one from Africa 
who has seen their daughter in her work there." 
He did not add that he thought it would do the 
young man good to talk with the parents too. 

Worthington took the address and went at once 
to their hotel, and was soon seated between them 
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answering all sorts of questions, and as he talked 
to the old people he thought of all the encouraging 
things he could say. And they, having read their 
daughter's secret long ago, spoke encouraging 
words to him, so that all felt more hopeful than 
before that no news meant good news. They also 
assured Worthington they would let him know the 
first news they received, so he went on to New 
York, attended to his business, and returned to 
Pittsburgh with no further word from Africa. 
When he reached home there was a letter from 
Margaret Preston awaiting him. In it she told 
him of the siege of sickness and of her going to 
help the Robertsons. Eagerly Worthington read 
and reread the letter, but it seemed so unreal to 
him; he knew that it might be the last letter she 
would send him, for now she lay very ill, probably 
in the same hospital where she had so long served 
others. 

Mrs. Worthington and little Tony did all they 
could to help Chalmers through the anxious time 
of the next few weeks. But he did not worry ; he 
had committed it all to his Best Friend in prayer, 
and trustfully waited, for he knew whatever came 
it would be for the best, for life is not the sweetest 
gift that Gkxl can give His children. Many times 
the best answer to a prayer is the one that is oppo- 
site to what the heart is longing for, but the faith 
that knows and trusts that "All things work to- 
gether for good to them that love God " can easily 
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count on God to work out what is best. So Chal- 
mers was learning to trust Him through hard 
testing places. Those places are the ones God 
ever leads His yielded children through, for it is 
through the hard places we lean hardest on God 
and learn to know the wonderful sweetness of His 
comfort, and peace, and presence. But just as 
truly does God lead those yielded ones on the 
mountain tops of joy with Him, so that they can 
truly show their trust and faith in Him through 
joys and woes, and such devotion is wonderfully 
pleasing to the omnipotent God. 

Little Tony was down at Ae entrance of the 
long driveway three weeks later watching for 
Chalmers to arrive. The expected telegram had 
come; they telephoned the office at once, only to 
find that he had already left for home. Tony had 
the message in his pocket, for he had begged to be 
trusted with it, so that just the minute Chalmers 
turned the comer of their place he might wave it 
and then the car would stop and he would jump in 
the seat beside Chalmers, for often he carried out 
this plan when they were sure Chalmers was on 
his way home. Tony loved that ride up the drive- 
way evenings, after waiting for his guardian, more 
than any other ride, for the two had grown to love 
each other almost as father and son, and perhaps 
even more than most fathers and sons. 

As Chalmers turned the comer Tony waved 
the message and received an answering salute. 
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Whether it was because of childish excitement or 
just pure accident it could not be told, but as the 
car swept up and turned the curve into the drive- 
way little Tony fell from the stone entrance right 
in front of the car. Worthington was frozen with 
horror, for although the car was slowing up he 
could not possibly stop it in time, and with a sick- 
ening feeling gnawing at his heart he jumped 
from the car the second he could and ran back to 
where the little fellow was lying limp and still in 
the driveway with the message still in his hand. 

Worthington, with a sob, crushed it in his 
pocket and kneeled by little Tony and carefully 
looked him over. He could see no bruise upon 
him and could not see where the car had gone 
over him. Just then the big brown eyes of the 
boy opened and looked into his and he said, 
" What happened ? " In another moment he was 
sitting up and then had sprung to his feet, declar- 
ing he was unhurt, that he didn't have a single 
pain. There was only one explanation, and that 
was that the child had fallen far enough to be in 
the exact center of the car, that he had been 
stunned by the fall and lay limply on the ground 
while the car passed over him, leaving him un- 
touched. Tony forgot the telegram for the next 
few minutes, but not Worthington; but he re- 
solved to go to his room and read it where he 
could be alone. So he sent Tony on some little 
errand to get him out of the way. 



XXI 
MARGARETS TRIP HOME 

WHEN Dr. Davies started to leave the 
hospital where Margaret Preston lay so 
ill he was called back to give more ex- 
plicit directions to the nurse in charge, as she 
found in looking over the instructions there was a 
part she did not thoroughly understand. It was 
almost a half hour later when Dr. Davies started 
out again, and this time the little group of native 
Christians were able to get the news they were 
waiting for. Happy indeed were their hearts at 
the news given them by the doctor. " Miss Pres- 
ton took a turn for the better in the early morning 
hours, so we are very hopeful of her recovery, al- 
though she is still seriously ill." Quickly they 
returned to the others still waiting for the news, 
and they knelt together and poured out their hearts 
in thanksgiving to God. 

Day after day Margaret Preston grew a little 
better; but her progress was slow. It seems al- 
most an impossibility for missionaries to regain 
that former health after a severe illness in the 
tropics without getting away for a period of rest 

and change. This is not nearly so strange as one 
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might think when the conditions are known. If 
missionaries remain in the same place their work 
has been, nine times out of ten they must daily see 
their work undone and getting in a bad shape; 
there are not sufficient workers to fill each other's 
places, but must each do his own. This is natu- 
rally distressing to the sick one. Should he go to 
another mission station for rest, the same distress- 
ing conditions are apt to exist there, such a lot of 
work going undone that one could do if one were 
only well, and such needed work too, that it is ex- 
ceedingly hard for the convalescing missionary to 
take the needed time to get back his strength be- 
fore plunging whole-heartedly into his work again. 

Such was the case of Margaret Preston. Long 
before she was really able to, she insisted in doing 
as much as her limited strength would allow, so 
that Dr. Davies ordered a furlough ; and she sadly 
needed it. A furlough taken before one really 
needs it is often the best way of preventing a cry- 
ing need for one. It never pays for the mission- 
ary to stay until he breaks completely down on his 
field of service, for often he never can again take 
up his work. But the longer a missionary has 
been on the field the more service, usually, he is to 
the mission, with his riper experience and his 
greater knowledge of language and saner judg- 
ments ; so furloughs are a real economy in mission 
work. 

It was three months before passage could be 
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secured out of the country, so uncertain were the 
shipping conditions. But finally, together with 
Mr. and Mrs. Carlson and little Paul, Miss Pres- 
ton obtained passage on a steamer going to India, 
the only boat scheduled to leave Mombasa carry- 
ing passengers in any direction. They could not 
be assured of passage further than Bombay, India; 
but feeling it to be God's will for them to go, they 
started out trusting that the way would open as 
the need arose. They embarked on the DUwara, 
and that was the last steamer to touch at Mombasa 
for months, as smallpox was even then raging at 
the coast and the port was in quarantine. 

The passage through the Indian Ocean to Bom- 
bay was almost ideal ; so pleasant and calm was the 
sea that not a passenger was seasick, and well it 
was, for the steamer was small and accommoda- 
tions were not of the best. 

When the little party landed at Bombay, Mr. 
Carlson went as soon as possible to the steamship 
agents to see what they could secure in the way of 
passage farther on their journey. He was in- 
formed that there was nothing for months ahead ; 
they could not even undertake to book anybody's 
passage. The steamers that were sailing were 
filled up with passengers who had been booked as 
much as six months ago. 

Quietly the little party told God of their need 
and waited. Just two weeks passed by, and they 
were again on their voyage, going this time as far 
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as Hong Kong, China. This is the way it oc- 
curred. Within three days of the sailing of the 
steamer, three passengers had to cancel their pas- 
sage because of unforeseen circumstances, and the 
agent, knowing that this particular party of mis- 
sionaries was right in Bombay and could be ready 
for sailing at once, gave the vacancies to them. 
Who shall say God did not bring this to pass? 
" Prayer changes things/' 

They were told that the same condition existed 
farther on and that they could not be assured of 
passage beyond Hong Kong. But the agent 
agreed to cable to the agents there and see if it 
was possible, and before the boat left Bombay 
there came back a reply that passage for the party 
had been booked on the Bmpress of Russia for 
Vancouver, Canada. The agent at Bombay said 
he could not possibly understand it, for the Em- 
press Line was not nmning, but he knew the mes- 
sage must be right and they could count on the 
passage home. 

At Bombay they embarked on a troop ship ; the 
boat was filled with English soldiers just out from 
England, and their destinations were Singapore 
and Hong Kong. They were for the most part 
mere boys and were officered by young college and 
University students, looking like boys themselves. 
The drilling of the soldiers entertained little Paul 
very much, and he delighted to go through the 
drill on his side of the boat as he could see them 
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go through the exercises on their side. But for 
the most part hour after hour of the time was 
spent by the majority of the soldiers in gambling ; 
there was no effort made to prevent their doing so, 
for they seemed to think there was nothing else to 
do to pass the time; so crowded were they that 
there was not much room for them to play games 
on deck, and in that tropical climate to stay below 
would have been stifling. The soldiers washed 
their clothing in relays and almost always the 
lower decks were ornamented with wearing ap- 
parel. 

Hong Kong was reached without a single storm 
being encountered, and our little party had been 
warned that the Yellow Sea was never quiet, that 
indeed it was with great difficulty the passage 
could ever be made, but no calmer sea was theirs 
than that sea during the passage of the Novara 
with our little party on board. There had been 
the usual life-boat drills for the passengers, and 
their names were posted in plain sight so that each 
might know to what particular life-boat they were 
assigned, but other than that there was no re- 
minder of the perilous times through which they 
were passing. 

The stay at Hong Kong was pleasant, and of 
ten days' duration. The Bfnpress of Russia, the 
largest steamer crossing the Pacific, had just been 
released unexpectedly by the government, and so 
this was its first trip across since its release ; that 
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explained the unexpected ability of the agent to 
secure passage for the party of missionaries so 
readily. The steamer is beautiful, like a huge, 
floating, splendidly equipped hotel. And one 
could with difficulty remember that the world was 
at war, going over the waters in that palace. Our 
little party was grateful for such splendid care as 
they felt had been manifested toward them all 
along their voyage, and to God they gave their 
thanks. 

Little Paul was delighted with the big, hand- 
some boat, and it was proving rather more difficult 
to keep him in sight than on the smaller steamers, 
for he was quick and mischievous, and more than 
once he eluded his parents' watchfulness, and gave 
them an anxious period until they found him. 

One day they found him astride the top cover- 
ing of one of the life-boats, which hung perilously 
over the edge of the steamer, and it was with diffi- 
culty they could get him down without danger of 
his tumbling into the sea, for he thought it was a 
joke to be up so high. His mother talked to him 
in most enticing tones while a sailor climbed 
quickly up behind him and grabbed him before he 
had time to jump and try to resist being handed 
down. This incident unnerved his mother for 
some time, and renewed efforts were made to keep 
him in sight and at hand. 

A few days later, just after the steamer had left 
Yokohama, little Paul disappeared and for hours 
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they searched for him. The alarm was given over 
the entire ship to search for the child, but they 
could find no trace of him. The stories of the dis- 
appearances of children of careless parents were 
many and were distressing. They knew little 
Paul loved to climb and many felt he had been in 
the sea perhaps for an hour or two. He had not 
been gone five minutes, however, before his par- 
ents were searching for him on the many decks, in 
the staterooms, and the stewards and stewardesses 
had joined, and finally the passengers as well. 

At the end of three long hours, the longest hours 
his mother had ever known, little Paul was brought 
to her in the arms of a grimy sailor, and the child 
he laid in the mother's arms was well but equally 
grimy. It seems that Paul had run down a cor- 
ridor and a workman had opened one of those 
doors which are rarely ever opened, which lead to 
the rooms where there are huge machines and 
works needed on shipboard, and left it open just 
long enough for little Paul to slip through imno- 
ticed. He knew he was on forbidden ground and 
so was quiet till the workman had passed and then 
had sought isolated quarters, hid himself delight- 
edly behind some of the ship's rigging and went 
peacefully to sleep, thinking he had at last played a 
good joke on his mother. How the child had es- 
caped injury passing ?iround among the machinery, 
and climbing over it, as he undoubtedly had done, 
seemed astonishing, and that he had not climbed 
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on the railing and dropped into the sea was anr 
other wonder. 

His parents had given him too much liberty, 
apparently, in their home life, so that he scarcely 
knew what restraint meant. But this was a lesson 
they never forgot, and instead of trying to watch 
him and thus keep him out of danger, they began 
the lessons that were to mean so much to the child, 
that of implicit obedience when a command is 
given, and of trustworthiness when not watched. 
He was long in learning these lessons, but he 
showed the wisdom of the training in a marked 
way. 

Margaret Preston enjoyed the peaceful calm of 
the voyage and she sorely needed the rest. She 
made little or no effort to do other than rest, for 
she so longed to be strong and well again. 

All sorts of reports of submarines around Vic- 
toria and Vancouver were abroad and many were 
the speculations, but these ports were reached in 
safety and the trip to Seattle followed quickly; the 
beautiful overland trip through the most wonder- 
ful scenery seen anywhere in the world came next, 
and eagerly Margaret Preston was looking for- 
ward to seeing her parents in Chicago. She had 
sent a telegram to them telling of her safe arrival 
on land, and later a message telling when to expect 
her in Qiicago. But she had been three months 
on her trip and, of course, had heard no word 
from them, and had no way of knowing whether 
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they were home or not, though she hoped they 
would be. 

The Carlsons and Paul left the train at Minne- 
apolis and she went the rest of the journey alone. 
When she reached Chicago no one was there to 
meet her, and when she thought perhaps they had 
mistaken the train she tried to call them up by 
'phone, but could get nothing in response. As 
they lived some distance out of Chicago and al- 
ways went to and from in a motor car, Mar- 
garet did not feel like undertaking the trip out 
home and run the risk of finding no one there, so 
she went to a hotel until she could decide what to 
do. It was a little hard for her to end her long 
journey in this way, but she tried to smile and 
think how pleased they would be to see her, al- 
though she could not help but wonder if they had 
ever received the cables and letters sent before. 
There was nothing to do but wait a day or two, 
she thought, as she climbed into a hotel bed that 
night instead of being in her own lovely room at 
home, as she had planned for days. 



XXII 
THE DOCTOR'S DECISION 

AS Chalmers shut himself in his room to 
read the message, he felt the need of Di- 
vine help, and breathed a little word of 
prayer, then opened the envelope. It read, "Cable 
from Africa says, * Miss Preston recovering ; will 
leave for America by way of Pacific as soon as 
accommodations are available/ '* In grateful re- 
lief he offered up thanksgiving to God. Then he 
went to share his news with Tony and his mother. 

Since there was no way of telling when she 
might come there was nothing to do but wait. Mr. 
and Mrs. Preston, who had waited in Philadelphia 
till the second cable had come, wrote him of their 
return home and promising if they heard anything 
further to let him know. Margaret wrote them 
of being able to engage passage to Bombay, and, 
of course, could not write of her securing further 
passage, for she would get there as soon as a letter 
and she did reach America before they expected 
her, for they knew full well the uncertain travel- 
ling conditions. 

A day before she reached Vancouver they had 

gone to a southern army camp where Margaret^s 
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younger brother was stationed, and where he was 
very ill, so that they did not receive either of her 
telegrams telling of her arrival at the coast and 
her start to Chicago. 

Margaret decided to stay at the hotel for a 
few days waiting till she was at least rested from 
her trip, for she did not feel equal to a visit with 
friends or relatives and wanted to see her mother 
first. She learned through inquiry at her father's 
office that they were out of town for a few days. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Preston arrived home, 
after seeing their son on the way to recovery, they 
were still unaware of Margaret's arrival in the 
country. Early the next morning after their re- 
turn, the telephone rang and Mrs. Preston an- 
swered it. " Mother, this is Margaret. I am so 
glad you are home. I'll be right out. I was wait- 
ing for you to come back," came over the 'phone 
to Mrs. Preston's astonished ears. 

She could not answer. " Mother, did you un- 
derstand ? Did you hear ? " came the inquiry, but 
again the mother could not say a word. She tried 
to, but it was only a sob. Margaret's reply to this 
was that she would be right out, and the mother 
hung up the receiver. 

Mr. Preston had come to his wife with keen 
anxiety written over his face, but the mother 
could not speak a word; the tears fell thick and 
fast. "What is it, dear? Is Bobbie worse?" 
But she only shook her head, and sobbed out the 
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one word, "Margaret" At once Mr. Preston's 
alarm was keen. " What is it, Lucy ? You must 
tell me. Is Margaret dead ? '* 

At that Mrs. Preston, half sobbing, half laugh- 
ing, said, " She is in the city and is on her way 
out here. She will be here in a half hour." 

It was with difficulty that Mr. Preston under- 
stood, but by repeating over what he thought he 
understood he finally got it all right and as his 
wife sobbed one minute and gave a little sobbing 
laugh the next minute, he said, " Lucy, you moth- 
ers are the queerest mortals that ever were. While 
Margaret was so ill and all these weeks and 
months in between you never cried a tear, and 
while Bobbie was not expected to live you were 
dry eyed. But when Bobbie made a turn for the 
better you cried, and now again when Margaret is 
here you cry. I don't understand why you do it." 

It took Margaret a half hour, as her mother 
said, before she reached home. It was as well, 
for it gave her mother time to calm herself and to 
meet her daughter with a radiant smile. But it in 
no way deceived Margaret, for she saw through 
that smile to the heart of her mother, and she read 
the tears of relief that had fallen. 

There was so much to be told on both sides, and 
quickly flew the tongues with their happy talk. 
Margaret was not strong, and her mother soon 
sent her off to rest, and she had to rest much of 
the time. 
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The good old family doctor came to see Mar- 
garet, and told her to lie down often and much, 
and not even to think of anything strenuous, but to 
rest, and rest, and rest. Margaret felt the need of 
it, and after a few days it was thought best for her 
and her mother to go to a near-by sanitarium, for 
so many of Margaret's friends, hearing of her 
safe return, were continually dropping in so that 
she was not getting the rest and complete relaxa- 
tion she needed. 

Mrs. Preston had written at once to Chalmers 
Worthington, telling him of Margaret's arrival, 
and in reply had come two letters, one to her and 
one to Margaret. Margaret's letter was short and 
told her how glad he was to know of her safe 
arrival and of his hope to see her fairly soon as he 
would have to make a business trip out that way 
soon and wanted to see her if he could come. The 
letter to Mrs. Preston was more lengthy ; he asked 
after Margaret's health and begged to be allowed 
to know if a visit from him soon would be advis- 
able ; for the mother had written of their going to 
a near-by sanitarium for greater quiet and restful- 
ness. He told her how he longed to see Margaret, 
and wanted to come as soon as they thought it 
would be all right for him to do so. 

A month later Chalmers found himself on Ae 
way to Chicago. He stopped there for a few 
days, attending to his business affairs, and called 
on Mr. Preston, and then went up to the sanita- 
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riuniy filled with eagerness to see Margaret and 
with concern for her health. Upon arriving there 
he sent for Mrs. Preston and talked with her. He 
was assured that Margaret had expressed herself 
as desirous of seeing him, and that she would let 
her know he was here. Together they went to the 
little sun parlour and to the little private alcove, 
where Margaret and her mother had been sitting 
that morning, and the mother said simply, " Mar- 
garet dear, here is Mr. Worthington to see you," 
and then turned and left them alone together. 

Chalmers had said over and over again the 
simple conventional greeting he had meant to say, 
but when he foimd himself looking into those 
lovely eyes, he had no thought of anything but 
Margaret and her loveliness, and not even seeing 
her outstretched hand nor hearing her quiet greet- 
ing, he stepped to her side, stooped down, and tak- 
ing her face between his two hands, he kissed her 
over and over again, saying, "Margaret, I love 
you. Margaret, I love you/' 

" Yes, I know you do," he heard her say. "And 
I have known it a long time," she added, with the 
hint of a twinkle in her eyes. 

" You have ! " said Chalmers. " How did you 
know?" 

"You told me so long ago in the hospital at 
Bijake," was her reply. 

"Did I?" questioned Chalmers. "I always 
thought that I dreamed I had told you, but I did 
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not know that I really had. Then there is one 
little thing I want to hear," he said eagerly. " Do 
you love mef '^ 

Her reply satisfied him, and the next hour sped 
rapidly by. At its end the mother came, insisting 
that Margaret should rest and that the visit could 
be continued later. Chalmers, though reluctant to 
go, for they had so much to talk about, knew it 
was better to go now and come later. 

He had only that day to give to this pleasantest 
of visits, but in the afternoon he gained Mar- 
garet's consent to a wedding in the fall. The 
eleventh of November was the date set, as that 
was Chalmers' birthday, and as a birthday present 
she would be his bride. Chalmers told her about 
Tony, and she was delighted with his description 
of the dear little fellow and felt how glad she 
would be to make up to him the loss of his mother 
' so far as she could. 

Mrs. Worthington and Tony were wonderfully 
pleased with the news Chalmers brought them, 
and made extravagant plans for the fall ; to Chal- 
mers the time went more quickly than he had 
feared, for he was so busy. But at last the glad 
day came and he was off to Chicago to claim his 
bride. Margaret was still far from strong, but 
was gaining, and was so happy in the anticipation 
of her approaching marriage. Mrs. Preston was 
glad that Margaret was going to marry, for she 
secretly hoped that if she did so she would not 
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again return to Africa, although she knew that she 
and Chahners were planning to return together as 
soon as the way opened up for them to do so. 

After the wedding, which occurred on Armi- 
stice Day, the bride and groom went at once to the 
old homestead, where Tony and Mrs. Worthing- 
ton, Sr., were awaiting them. Margaret was de- 
lighted with the beautiful home and the beautiful 
old furniture and other things that had been 
handed down from generation to generation in the 
Worthington family. She dearly loved Qial- 
mers' mother, and they were happy to spend 
hours together, and loved to talk of the mission 
work and spiritual things. Margaret was sur- 
prised to find how much the elder lady knew of the 
mission work in which she herself was so inter- 
ested, and it formed a very strong link between 
them. 

Tony was devoted to Margaret, and she was 
equally devoted to him; she and Chalmers ex- 
pected to take him back to Africa with them, for 
they legally adopted him shortly after their mar- 
riage; and so he belonged to them, to his un- 
bounded joy. 

Since peace was becoming an assured thing, 
Chalmers was planning to arrange his business so 
that it might pass into other hands. For as soon 
as Margaret grew stronger and he could close up 
affairs, they expected to return to the work in 
Africa. But Margaret was not strong, and it 
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troubled Chalmers to see her strength so soon 
spent. So he went to the doctor who was attend- 
ing Margaret, and asked him how soon he thought 
Margaret would be well enough to return to 
Africa, as she was wanting to make definite plans. 

" But I have told her she is to take plenty of 
time to get strong," said the doctor. 

" That is just what we want her to do,'* said 
Chalmers. " But she is insisting that she will feel 
stronger when she gets back at her work again, 
that we are all making her lazy, and she wants us 
to plan definitely to start back as soon as we can 
make our plans to do so. She has news from the 
field frequently, and always they are longing for 
her return, and we both want to go back as soon 
as possible,** urged Worthington, looking into the 
forbidding face of the doctor. 

" She will have to be told then," said the doctor. 

Quickly Chahners glanced his alarm. 

" I had not meant to tell either of you yet, for I 
feared that perhaps the disappointment to your 
wife might be hard for her to bear, for she is set 
so keenly on going back. But I do not think that 
she should ever go back.'* 

" Why ? " came the question, hardly above Wor- 
thington's breath. 

"Her heart,'* came the reply, "will never be 
strong enough for her work in the future, as she 
has in the past, and missionaries are all alike ; they 
don't know how to spare themselves on the mis- 
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sion field, and she wouldn't last much longer 
should she return there. Here, with all the com- 
forts and conveniences with which you can sur- 
roiuid her, she has a good chance of living to a 
good old age/' 

" But Margaret ! How can I ever tell her. Doc- 
tor? That girl lives from day to day with the 
thought of returning soon to Africa, and to tell 
her she never can will kill her. I cannot do it*' 
And Worthington sank in a chair. 

" You go home and talk things over with that 
mother of yours, for your wife will have to be 
told, and I have put her off and put her off, and I 
knew the last time I saw her we would have to tell 
her soon, for she is not resting quietly as she 
should, but is trying to nerve herself to do what 
she is not able to do," was the doctor's advice. 

Chalmers felt stunned, and went to his mother 
with the doctor's report and with his fears of tell- 
ing Margaret. 

His mother surprised him by saying she had 
feared that all along, and that he was to go tell 
Margaret at once. 

" But it will kill her," he said. 

"No, it will not kill her," said the mother. 
"You don't know women very well. It takes 
more than that to kill a happy Christian woman, 
and your Margaret is made of sterner stuff than 
that. Just tell her all, and at once. It will be 
better so." 
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Qialmers felt weighted with a heavy load as he 
went to Margaret with the news and told her^ 
The look in her eyes reminded him of that of an 
animal he had wounded long ago^ and he turned 
away, for he could not bear to see it 

" Chalmers/* she said, " you won't be hurt, will 
you? but I want you to go away and leave me 
alone with God for a while. Will you ? " 

"Do you think it best, Margaret?*' he ques- 
tioned. 

" Yes, dear, it will be all right, and I want to be 
alone with Him.'* 

With a heavy heart Chalmers left her alone, but 
he, too, spent the time with God, 
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XXIII 
THE HOUSE OF CHILDREN 

WHEN Chalmers returned to his wife^s 
room an hour later, he found her at her 
writing-desk. She glanced up as he 
came in and gave him a radiant smile. Chalmers 
could not help but wonder if she had forgotten 
their talk of an hour ago, so completely did she 
seem absorbed in other things. 

" I have thought of the most beautiful plans/* 
was her greeting. 

" Plans for what ? " he asked, still wondering if 
she had forgotten. 

" Plans for our lives here at home, if we cannot 
go to Africa. I was telling God how much I 
wanted to go back to my loved work in Africa, 
and how my every longing drew me to that work, 
and there came into my mind that last talk you had 
with your father, and I believe that God purposely 
brought it fresh to my memory as you told it to 



me. 
it 



I know how it grieved his heart that his 
whole life had been spent in selfish accumulations 
of wealth, as you said he told you more than once, 
and then it came to his mind with overwhelming 
force that in his will he had compelled you to live 
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much the same kind of life, or else forfeit his for- 
tune; and if you did that, all his life's work would 
be counted for naught in God's sight. So over- 
whelming was this thought that it caused him 
great suffering, and he wanted to change that will 
he had made long before more intensely than we 
can possibly know, so much so that it brought on 
the fatal attack. He felt the premonitory warn- 
ings, no doubt, and that caused him to utter, * Too 
late ... do good I ' hoping you would un- 
derstand his heart's cry that the money he had ac- 
cimiulated so selfishly might be turned by you into 
channels of blessing and good to others. He may 
have been conscious longer than we know, and his 
heart's prayer may have been that God would lead 
you into this path so that his whole life's work 
might not be altogether worthless and apart from 
God. I could not help but see as I prayed to God 
over my heart's desire to return to my beloved 
work that more than likely your father's heart 
poured out to God with the same intensity that in- 
asmuch as he could not change his will, your life 
plans might be changed and good come out of it 
all in the end. And so I believe that it must be 
God's will for us to carry out these desires of your 
father's heart, and permit some one else to carry 
out the desires of our hearts. 

"Why, Chalmers," and Margaret's face was 
glowing, " we can live on a tenth of your income, 
and give the nine-tenths to the Lord's work. We 
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can support missionaries to take our places, and 
can do much to make their work more effective by 
supplying them with funds. Oh I there are such 
wonderful possibilities in the whole prospect 
Don't you think so ? " 

Chalmers had remained silent, for there had 
been no opportunity for anything else. Now he 
said, "Margaret of the Happy Eyes, I shall 
change that to Margaret of the Happy Heart. I, 
too, have been talking things over with God, and 
trusted Him to work things out, as I could not 
seem to see clearly what lay ahead. But I believe 
you read my father's heart aright, and the more I 
think of it the more I believe you may be right If 
we cannot go to Africa in person we can go by 
giving and praying, and when I think of the need 
of funds as well as missionaries on the foreign 
field I can see that it may be ours to sacrifice our 
desires to go and be used of God to supply the 
means for others to go and work, and perhaps 
they can do far more effective work than I at least. 
At any rate, we can trust God to lead us step by 
step, I know, for our desire is to be in His Will for 
us above everything else.*' 

He, too, was carried away with the possibilities 
that lay before them for service in Africa and in 
the homeland. He told Margaret of some plans 
he had thought he would like to have seen carried 
out for helping his many employees, and of the 
work that could be done among them, and so eager 
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were their hearts and minds over the new change 
in plans that time flew by rapidly. Little Tony, 
sent by the mother, found them still talking hap- 
pily together, and eagerly did they go to the 
mother and tell her of what had come into their 
hearts. Mrs. Worthington looked over at her 
son, and could not keep a look out of her eyes that 
said so plainly to him, " Did I not tell you so ? " 
that Chalmers came and stooping over planted a 
kiss upon her cheek, saying, " You knew, little 
mother ; you knew the heart of her all right." 

Then Margaret had to be told about Chalmers' 
fears, and of his mother's assurances, and together 
they planned many happy things. They were to 
stay on in the homestead, for Mrs. Worthington 
would not have it otherwise; she rarely left her 
rooms, and the rest of the house they* were to do 
with as they liked. Margaret's eyes grew dreamy 
and then bright, and, leaving the room, she re- 
turned with a letter in her hands and told them she 
wanted to read them a portion of it. 

"Dear Margaret," it began, "you remember 
Grayce, of course, although I know you have not 
heard from me for years. But I have known all 
about you and your lovely life through Betty." 
"We three were roommates in school for three 
years," explained Margaret. 

" I am going to ask you the biggest favour any 
woman can possibly ask of another, but before do- 
ing so I want to explain a little. You may have 
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known that I married Don five years ago. Since 
that time we have had two little girls, one of four 
and the other three. Don left when the baby was 
three months old and I never heard from him 
again, but learned from some one else that he had 
gone from bad to worse and died somewhere out 
West I cared for my babies as best I could by 
giving music lessons and by fancy sewing, for 
there was no one to help, even had I wished to ask 
for it 

" You no doubt remember that my uncle put me 
through school and gave me to understand that 
was all I was ever to expect from him. I have not 
been well for some time and I must go to the hos- 
pital in a week's time. I have put my babies in 
good hands for a few weeks, and if I come out all 
right I shall be able to care for them again. But 
if not, won't you take my babies? I cannot bear 
to think of their going to an orphanage. I am not 
going to think of it. I am going to believe you 
will care for my babies. I read of your marriage 
to Chalmers Worthington, and so I know they will 
not be a budren to you. This letter will never 
reach you if I come out of the hospital all right, 
for it IS only to be sent to you in case of my death, 
and not till after I am laid to rest ; I have made all 
my plans ahead, for I know the chances are few 
for my recovery ; the doctor told me so, knowing 
my circumstances. The address of the woman 
caring for my babies is enclosed. The doctor will 
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send this letter, and I myself told the woman in 
the event of my death that you would come for the 
babies soon after. And now, Margaret, you 
won't fail me, I know, for oh! my babies are 
so sweet and precious, and you must take 
them." 

" This came this morning early, by special de- 
livery," said Margaret, " and I have been thinking 
over it all morning until Chalmers came with his 
news, and then it slipped from my mind. But 
now I see the answer. We will take these two 
babies and give them a beautiful home, and they 
shall be sisters to Tony. I wish Grayce had let us 
know before, but she was always reserved and 
proud, and would never ask for help no matter 
how great was her need; and she wouldn't have 
done it now had she lived, but my heart aches for 
her sufferings over her babies." 

All were as eager as Margaret to bring the two 
babies to the old home, and as the trip was a short 
one, Margaret with a nurse went to get them, and 
brought them back the following day. Marjory 
and Dorothy were their names, and they were ex- 
ceptionally beautiful children, and gave evidence 
of splendid care and training ; they won their way 
into the hearts of all, and soon were completely 
happy in their new home ; for if children have the 
right kind of care and understanding love, they 
will not long grieve for an absent parent. They 
can be made to continue long in their grief by the 
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attitude of the elders about them, but a happy 
child with happy surroundings and considerate 
adults will not long fret or grieve for any one. 
They spoke of their mother, but always in a happy 
way, and never was her death and the* fact that she 
would never return dwelt upon to harrow their 
little hearts. Tony was wild with delight over his 
new sisters, and happy were the three little folks 
in the old home so long unacquainted with childish 
voices. 

To Margaret and the mother the three children 
were a source of delight; under the care of a com- 
petent governess the children were never a heavy 
burden to them, and Margaret did relax more, and 
rest more, and gradually her heart grew stronger ; 
more and more she could enter into her husband's 
plans, and work for his people, and already good 
results were being obtained in better living condi- 
tions and in better opportunities for the children 
of his people. 

Eighteen months had passed since their wed- 
ding day, and since the Armistice was signed, and 
Phil Preston, who had been among the first of the 
soldiers to go abroad was among the last to return, 
as he had been stationed at Coblenz. He had al- 
ready been home three days, and was about to 
make a flying visit to see Margaret and Chalmers, 
and greatly were they looking forward to the visit. 
Even the children — and the children had increased 
in number to a surprising extent in those eighteen 
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months — ^were talking of Phil Preston's coming 
with eagerness. 

The children were told that after the early din- 
ner they could come to the library as usual, as 
soon as the elders had finished their six o'clock 
dinner, for that hour was called " The Children's 
Hour," and if possible nothing was allowed to in- 
terfere with its being given over to them. It was 
hard to wait, but when they saw Phil and Chal- 
mers in the roadster speeding up the driveway 
they were almost wild with delight, and with diffi- 
culty were they restrained from running down to 
see and welcome this real live soldier, whom they 
felt belonged to them especially. 

Finally the governess agreed to read them a 
story till time for them to go down and so quiet- 
ness settled down upon the little group. All went 
well till the usual signal was given from below that 
the elders had repaired to the library and were 
ready for the children, and then with whoops and 
yells and giggling laughter, a rush was made for 
the stairway. 



XXIV 
THE PALACE OF HAPPY HEARTS 

SOON after Phil and Chalmers came from 
the city they were seated at the dimier table 
with Margaret and Mrs. Worthington, and 
it was a happy dinner party. After a few pre- 
liminary questions on either side, Phil said laugh- 
ingly, "You people don*t look like lunatics, and 
this house doesn't look like an asylum for the 
insane." 

"Why no, Phil, did you expect that?*' was 
Margaret's laughing reply. 

"Well, if I were to judge by what had been 
reported to me I might have expected queer things. 
But I fancied I knew better." 

"Do tell us what you heard," pleaded Mrs. 
Worthington beseechingly. 

" Only that you had all gone crazy and had 
turned your home into an orphanage and were 
throwing your money away." 

" Oh, was that all? " said Chalmers in a relieved 
tone. 

" But honestly, where is all that bunch of kids 
you are reported to be housing here ? " said Phil. 

"You will see them in due time; immediately 
after dinner the avalanche occurs, unless Margaret 
has called it off in honour of your visit," was 
Chalmers* reply. 

" I didn't have the heart to * call it off,' " said 
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Margaret. " The children are wild to see Cousin 
Phil, their own particular soldier." 

"You are in for it, old man," was Chalmers' 
warning, with a mock serious shake of his head. 

" Tell me about this family of yours, and where 
you got them," was his next inquiry. 

Margaret told him about Tony, of whom he had 
heard before, and of Dorothy and Marjory, and 
then of Bradley West, a fourteen-year-old boy, a 
half-brother of one of Chalmers' schoolmates, 
who had gone into service and left his orphan 
brother in care of Worthington, had never come 
back and never would. Bradley was usually at 
boarding-school, but was home for vacation now. 
Of the rest of the fourteen, six were children of 
missionaries from West Africa, and the other four 
children of missionaries from South America. 
Their parents had been long in missionary work 
and were most valuable to their mission boards, 
and as there were no schools where they might 
educate their children near them, it was necessary 
for them to remain home to do so if a suitable 
home and educational facilities could not be ob- 
tained for them otherwise. Margaret told him 
what a pleasure it was to them to be able to offer 
them every advantage and a home, so that their 
parents need not be spared from the mission. 
"Just over there," she pointed through the win- 
dow, " on that rise of land is going to be erected 
another home when this one is fuH." And Mar- 
garet's eyes shone with happy lights. 
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Dinner over, they went into the library, where 
there was a cozy open fire, for the evening was 
exceptionally cool for May. Phil's eyes lit at 
once upon a handsomely mounted leopard skin be- 
fore the fireplace, but he had no time to make com- 
ment, for just then came the avalanche, as Chal- 
mers called the coming of the children down the 
stairs. 

Phil stepped to the door of the library in time 
to see Bradley West seize a three-year-old little 
lady in his arms and slide down the banister with 
her, arriving ahead of the rest at the foot of the 
stairs, and the little maid, almost before she re- 
gained her feet, rushed into the library in the lead, 
a feat she had been ambitious to accomplish for 
some time, but could not until she took Bradley 
into her confidence. The other children came 
laughing in, well pleased at wee Loreen's success. 
As she was first, that gave her the privilege of 
choosing the first story for the evening, and 
promptly she availed herself of the privilege and, 
dancing about on tiny feet, called for the " Lep- 
urd Tin Tory." 

Chalmers well knew what she wanted, but 
sought to tell her that perhaps Cousin Phil would 
tell stories of France this time, and she could have 
her story another evening. But to be first and not 
have the glory of the choosing of a story, and then 
not having it told, was too much for her, and her 
little lips began to quiver, and two big tears found 
their way down her cheeks. Cousin Phil inquired 
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the cause of the little maiden's distress, and was 
told by several voices at once that she wanted 
Uncle Chalmers to tell "The Leopard Skin 
Story." 

" Well, little lady, that suits me exactly,*' said 
Phil. " I am just as anxious to hear that story as 
the rest, and we will just sit down here and wait 
till that story is told." 

Chalmers groaned and said, " You don't know 
what you are in for, and before I begin, let me 
give you a word of advice. Don't ever tell a story 
to children unless you want to repeat it in exactly 
the same way dozens of times, and never deviate 
from the first utterance by the hair's breadth. 
Once I waxed fanciful, and told this story in fairy 
tale language, and have never been able to depart 
therefrom to this day. However, if you must 
have it, here goes." 

Loreen, with a look of supreme content and 
superb importance, knowing only that her privi- 
lege had been granted, settled snugly in Aunt Mar- 
garet's arms and listened to the tale. 

" Once on a time, there was a Prince and his 
name was Shell-fish," began Chalmers. Little 
Marjory whispered to Cousin Phil, " He said that 
stands for * selfish ' in this story." 

" Prince Shell-fish went about the world search- 
ing for things to please himself, and if he found 
he couldn't get anything, then he wanted that 
thing very much. One day he met Prince Bobs, 
and this prince had a handsome leopard skin and 
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Prince Shell-fish could not get him to let him have 
it" Phil smiled at the remembrance. "So 
Prince Shell-fish determmed to go out into far- 
away Africa where leopard skins grow and search 
till he found one. He set sail, and after various 
f ortimes had befallen him, arrived in the heart of 
Africa, and there to his surprise he met Prince 
Bobs. 

" Oh, and yes," as several little voices were 
ready to remind him, "before meeting Prince 
Bobs he saw a beautiful Princess called Margaret 
of the Happy Eyes. He had seen this princess 
long ago, and when he saw her this time he knew 
he had loved her always, and that it didn't matter 
about the leopard skin any more, for Prince Shell- 
fish wanted the Princess of the Happy Eyes to 
belong to him. However, he had to wait and win 
her love, although he was afraid he never would. 
While he was waiting. Prince Bobs invited him to 
go hunting leopards and so the two princes with 
their armed retainers set forth and tracked the 
leopards to their den. But one leopard was not in 
the den, but on top, and they did not see him and 
had it not been that the groimd caved from under 
its feet Prince Bobs would have been severely 
wounded when it sprang upon him. But as it 
was, he was only stunned, and the armed retainers 
sprang upon the fallen leopard before it had time 
to regain its feet and pierced it with many spears. 
The mate was shot, and Prince Bobs would keep 
the pierced skin, giving to Prince Shell-fish 
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the perfect one. He laid it away for many a 
day. 

**At last he had to leave Africa without the 
beautiful princess, but finally this wonderful 
princess came to America and Prince Shell-fish 
won her love and they were married and went to 
live in a beautiful home. For wherever the Prin- 
cess of the Happy Eyes went she made things 
beautiful. Finally one day she came across the 
leopard skin among the prince's things, and to sur- 
prise him sent it away to be mounted, and one day 
the prince came home to find a handsome leopard 
skin rug lying before his fireplace, and he thought 
it the handsomest one he ever saw, for the beauti- 
ful princess had bewitched it surely. So it lies 
there still, and the prince and princess lived happy 
ever after," ended Chalmers. 

" In the Palace of Happy Hearts with lots of 
children, Uncle Chalmers, you forgot that ! Uncle 
Chalmers, you forgot that ! " exclaimed a shrill 
little voice.* 

Cousin Phil, after being warned by Margaret 
not to tell sad tales, told some happenings in 
France, but they were mostly about a little dog 
that his company had found and kept and which 
they had taught many clever tricks. Little Loreen 
had fallen asleep during the " Lepurd Tin Tory," 
and it was now time for them all to go to bed, so 
Chalmers, lifting the tiniest one carefully so as 
not to waken her, led the procession up the stairs. 

" Margaret of the Happy Eyes, and the Palace 
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of the Happy Hearts are good names ; but Prince 
Shell-fish shotild be rechristened Prince Good- 
fellow," was Phil's first remark to his cousin after 
the departure of the others. 

" I want to tell you, Margaret/' continued Phil 
Preston, " that I, too, have found Jesus Christ as 
my personal Saviour. Of course, I had always 
considered myself religious enough to be a church 
member, but it never was a vital experience to me 
till I went over to France. Perhaps some day I 
shall tell you of it, but not now. I want to know 
how it is one obtains their heart's desire as you 
two seem to have done. I, too, hope to find some 
service for my Lord, and am longing that my 
strength and powers may be spent to the best ad- 
vantage in His service." 

** Oh, Phil, I am so glad, and so will Chalmers 
be," said Margaret 

" I told him of this experience of mine while we 
were coming from town and he too is rejoiced." 

" You haven't told me your secret yet. How 
do you enter the kingdom of your heart's desire ? " 
persisted Phil. 

Margaret's eyes grew thoughtful and she said, 
"We enter the Kingdom of our Heart's Desire 
through the gate of perfect peace with God and 
on through the door of loving service for our 
Master, along the paths of intense longing and 
patient preparation." 
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